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HAT DISAPPOINTMENTS dogged the early f 


aviators in their first experiments in flying. Many 


worked in secret; few were so ambitious as Sir | ) 
Hiram Maxim who in 1894, testing his machine at ) 
Baldwyns Park in Kent, coaxed sufficient power) _ 
from a light marine steam engine to lift the whole 
contraption off the rails. There his endeavours 


ceased and who would have thought that in less 


A Atak ™ 


than 60 years men would be flying at speeds faster 
than sound? Who, indeed; could have foreseen 
the great industries which would arise from the 
inventive genius of the 1890’s? In that same year, 
1894, Albert Edwin Reed acquired his first paper- - 
mill at Tovil near Maidstone, to lay the foundation 
of what is today one of the largest organisations of 
its kind in the world. He was outstanding among 
the pioneers of modern paper-making methods 
and from his vision and enterprise have grown the 
great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper Group, 
where giant high-speed machines turn out mile after 
mile of newsprint and the tough Kraft paper which 
has entirely revolutionised this country’s packag- 


ing methods. 
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Imperialism Re-interpreted 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


NYONE who lives much abroad and keeps his ears open 
is soon made aware of the profound moral indignation 
aroused by what is commonly called British imperialism, 
or colonialism. We know how vocal it has been recently 

in Persia and Egypt, and how costly its results. But the most 
disastrous results have come from American indignation at British 
imperialism. It helped to cause America to reject, under Wilson, an 
international policy which it did accept a quarter of a century 
later under Truman. If the later policy had been adopted at the 
earlier date, it would probably have prevented the second war. 
And now the loss of the peace after that second war is largely 
explained by the same suspicion of British imperialism. 

How far reaching is that suspicion is revealed in a book by 
Mr. Elliott. Roosevelt, the theme of which is that the President, 


- anticipating a mortal struggle between Britain and the Soviet 


Union, regarded Britain as much the greater menace to the world’s 
freedom. We know that President Roosevelt, far from having any 
ill will to Britain, led his country into giving aid to Britain in 
the hour of her mortal peril, making us for all time his debtors. 
His son’s testimony was at first regarded as gross distortion. Yet 
all the evidence that has recently come to light—like that collected 
in the monumental work of Chester Wilmot entitled The Struggle 
for Europe-—shows unmistakably that the President thought pretty 
much as his son describes him as thinking, and that the men around 


him shared the same view. The tragedy is that this view governed 
‘American war strategy. The constant, untiring efforts of Churchill 
to have its strategy shaped so that Russia would not at the war’s 
end dominate eastern Europe came to naught, wrecked on this 
American belief, so unshakable at the time, that the- free world 


‘had more to fear from British power than from Russian. For that 


belief—for which we British have our share of responsibility—the 
world today is paying a monstrous, incalculable price. 

Twenty years in America have convinced me that American 
suspicion of British power is rooted in a deeply sincere, often 
passionate, moral impulse, and that we shall achieve no real under- 
standing between our peoples until the moral point is clarified. 
America’s attitude derives in part from a picture of Britain as still 
standing for the kind of tyranny against which the American 
colonists of the eighteenth century ‘revolted; and in part from 
the assumption that the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence—complete independence for all who claim it, 
government only by consent of the governed, and so forth—are 
absolute and eternal verities, never to be qualified by circumstance, 
any departure from them constituting black political sin, justifying 
the judgment, held until yesterday by so many Americans, ‘that 
Russia’s expansion is preferable to Britain’s. 

It is our responsibility to show that the moral assumptions on 
which that judgment is based, and which weigh so heavily in 
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American feeling, are unsound, because only half the ‘truth. 
American history itself demonstrates this. After the victory of the 
thirteen colonies, each of them claimed independence and sove- 
reignty for itself, the right to its own tariff, its own money system, 
own paper currency, own navigation laws, and so forth. It was 
felt that the right of each state to those things was precisely the 
freedom for which they had fought. Yet a few discerning American 
statesmen were to rediscover the ancient truth that, whether we are 
dealing with a society of persons or of states, each must sacrifice 


some freedom to be sure of having any. This truth was ultimately- 


embodied in the American constitution and each state did sacrifice 
some of its freedom. Otherwise, what is now the United States 
would’ have become, what Latin America:has become, a large 
number of separate independencies, some very small, like San 
Salvador, or Guatemala, or Costa Rica.- 

If that had happened, there could have been no Marshall Aid 
in our day, no effective help to the west in its present peril. The 
men who really made the United States learned that complete 
independence in the relations of states is as incompatible with 
freedom as it would be on a road where every motorist was free 
to drive his car as he saw fit. The end of such freedom for 
everybody would be that nobody would have even the freedom 
from sudden death. Authority -cannot always wait upon the consent 
of the governed. A ship’s officer faced by the danger of a panic 
tush for the lifeboats cannot take a poll of the passengers and 
crew. He must act, perhaps with his revolver. If he fails to do this 
and there is a loss of life which he might have prevented, the 
responsibility is his. 


Lincoln’s Argument 

That sort of situation presents itself at times to all governments 
as American history also illustrates. When the Confederacy of the 
Southern States claimed the right to independence, invoking the 
very terms of the Declaration of Independence, Lincoln rejected 
the claim at the cost of one of the bloodiest wars of history. He 
insisted that the authority of the Federal Government should be 
imposed on the southern states against their will not primarily 
because of slavery but because he believed the maintenance of 
the Union to be indispensable to freedom everywhere. He argued 
better than he could have known. For if the Union had broken up, 
the United States could not now be giving the aid it is to the 
defence of the free world. If democracy is now able to survive 
against totalitarian expansion, it may be in part because a claim 
to independence was once denied. So with the British Empire. If 
after the fall of France in 1940 there had been no Empire—no 
Gibraltar, Malta, troops in Egypt, the Canal Zone, no volunteer 
Indian Army of 2,000,000 men—Hitler would have triumphed, 
and the world would have faced evils compared with which those 
of British imperialism would have seemed insignificant. 

An objection arises. If we justify the British Empire because it 
has helped our defence, is not Russia justified in her imperialism 
if it helps her defence? If we resist her expansion, must we not 
expect her to resist ours? The short answer is that if Russian 
power stood clearly for the same broad political rights as, say, 
American power, we would not resist it, we would combine with 
it. The Monroe Doctrine, which was the basis of American 
foreign policy for a century, was the invention of a British Minister, 
made possible by British power, an early example of collective 
defence. If imperial power is so exercised as to transform authority, 
established perhaps necessarily in the first instance by force, into 
one resting mainly on consent, then imperialism may prove -an 
indispensable instrument of civilisation. That transformation from 
power to consent, from status to contract, has operated rapidly 
in the case of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
more recently India, Pakistan, Ceylon. The English-speaking over- 
seas societies, including the United States, could not have existed 
at all if there -had been no British Empire. Perhaps European 
civilisation could not have existed if there had been no Roman 


Empire.\When the Roman Empire fell it was not followed by some- 
thing better, but by something worse: the Dark Ages. The century 
of British imperialism which followed Waterloo was in many 
respects the most fruitful of all history and saw the greatest 
expansion of democracy. The peoples of the states that once 
made the Austro-Hungarian empire are not better off for its 
abolition.” 


Obligation to Tolerate Authority 


There are great evils in imperialism. There are great evils in all- 
authority, however established. The remedy is not to abolish 


authority, which only brings greater evils still, but to correct the 
abuses. If it be true that power corrupts, it is also true that by 
power alone sometimes can that corruption be overcome. The 
principle that there is no obligation to tolerate an authority we 
believe imperfect or unjust would make even the most democratic 
government impossible. If, in Britain, tories were not willing to 
live under a socialist government, even when it has no electoral 
majority, or socialists under a tory government having no electoral 
majority, peace, law, freedom would be at an end. Surely there is 
some corresponding obligation resting on those living under im- 
perial authority to accept it till there is some reasonable assurance 
that its destruction will be followed by something better. 

Perhaps we of the Commonwealth have not sufficiently profited 
by the experience of the American Union and have carried the 
independence of each Dominion a bit too far for effective co- 
operation. In any case we are, in piecemeal way, reversing the 
separatist tendency and bringing about greater unification through 
a large number of ad hoc bodies concerned with currency and 
sterling problems, standardisation of military equipment, and what 
not. That reintegration will have to be carried further if we are 
to correct the strange paradox that, with a greater area, greater 
resources, and greater population than the United States, we have 
become inferior in power and wealth and occupy a subordinate 
position. That is because the United States is a Union, an econo- 


‘mic and political unit, to a degree the Commonwealth is not. The 


crime imputed to us is that of denying independence. We may 
fail by reason of too much of it. We shall not prevent conflicts like 
those of the past merely by abolishing the last remnants of colonial- 
ism—thougl: that, if well timed, may be desirable. For the worst 
conflicts have not arisen from the revolt of peoples against a 
colonial status. Russia is not a colony; nor was Germany; nor was 
Italy; nor was Japan. Yet each in turn caused some trouble. 

The false ideas which are the ultimate source of political evils 
do not come in the first instance from governments and foreign 
offices. Marx’s Communist Manifesto was not issued by a govern- 
ment. Yet the ideas embodied in it altered, probably for the worse, 
the destinies of mankind. If false ideas can gain that potency why 
cannot the better ideas for which we believe we stand? Are we to 
be dumb in the presence of misunderstandings like those which 
defeated Churchill and to which Russia today owes so much of her 
power? I suggest that the ideas which helped to bring about that 
defeat require re-examination in the light of some of the facts 
to which I have drawn attention.—Home Service 


Odhams Press has published a new edition of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
life of Lord Randolph Churchill (21s.). In-his introduction to the new 
edition Mr. Churchill writes of his father: ‘I believe he could take his place 
in the House of Commons today with less sense of disharmony than any 
of his contemporaries. . . He would have mourned the loss of India 
and the fate of Burma, but had he lived the normal span he would, I 
believe, have opposed the Boer War and rejoiced at the settlement which 
was achieved after its close. He would be well content with Ireland as it is 
today, when Ulster still preserves its un'ty with Britain, and Southern 
Ireland has created a society, independent, Christian, cultured, law- 
respecting *. A new appendix is a long memorandum written by Sir Henry 
Wolff about Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation in 1886. Mr. Churchill 


observes: - ‘Everyone can see now what a mistake he made in breaking 


with Lord Salisbury at a time when, being Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House of Commons at only thirty-six, he had every 
reason to believe that time would be on his side’. 
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The North Atlantic Council and the Future 


By THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. diplomatic correspondent 


LTHOUGH the ninth session of the North Atlantic Council 
which opened last week in Lisbon had a long and varied 
agenda, its proceedings were bound to be stirengly, if not 
mainly, influenced by the German problem. Fifteen months 

ago, at its meeting in-Brussels, the Council agreed that Germany should 
be associated with the defence of western Europe. The:Governments of 
France, the United 
Kingdom, and_ the 
United States were 
asked to approach the 
Federal German Goy- 
ernment and to work 
out the terms and con- 
ditions of this asso- 
ciation. =a 

These and_ other 
details have - been 
under discussion for 
more than a year, but 
a final agreement has 
not yet been reached: 
At the Council meet- 
ings held in Ottawa 
last Septet and in 


could only report that 
the negotiations were 
still continuing. For a 


November meeting it 
was hoped that when 
the Council met‘again 
in February it would 
be possible to record 
that agreement had 
been reached on the 
broad outlines of a 
German contribution 
to the defence of the 
west. These hopes 
soon faded; new obstacles to a settlement suddenly appeared, al- 
though prospects improved just before the conference opened on 
February 20. The recent debates in the French and German parliaments 
have shown that there is a great deal of work still to be done in reconcil- 
ing French fears of a revived Germany with the German demand for 
full equality with all the other countries that are working together for 
the defence of the west. 

What makes this German problem so complicated is that the arrange- 
ments for a German defence contribution are linked with the restora- 
tion of full sovereign powers to the Federal German Republic. At 
present, the freedom and authority of the German Government are 
limited by the Occupation Statute. The Occupation Statute, in turn, 
rests upon the Instrument of Surrender under which the victorious 
powers have supreme authority in Germany—an authority which they 
exercise through their High Commissioners. What the three Western 
Powers have been trying to do is to replace some of the obligations 
imposed upon Germany under the Occupation Statute by a series of 
freely negotiated agreements with the German Government—agree- 
ments which will ultimately have to be ratified by the German parlia- 
ment at Bonn. A great deal of progress has been made; but some very 
important problems are still outstanding. Among them is Germany’s 


financial contribution to the defence of the west, on which agreement 


in principle is reported to have been reached during the recent three- 
power talks in London with Herr Adenauer, the German Chancellor. 


Opening of the ninth session of N.A.T.O., in the Chamber of the Portuguese National Assembly, 
Lisbon, on February 20: Dr. Cunha, the Portuguese Foreign Minister, addressing the delegates 


Among them, also, are the scope and extent of security controls over 
German war industries and the future of German war criminals now 
serving long sentences in gaol. 

At the same time, the Federal German Government has been taking 
part in Paris in all the negotiations for the setting up of a European 
army. In this European army, soldiers from France, Germany, ftaly, 
and the Low Coun- 
tries are to serve on 
equal terms. On this 
question, agreement in 
principle has been 
reached, at least in so 
far as the details of 
the military organisa- 
tion are concerned. 
What is not settled is 
the political relation- 
ship of the European 
army to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation*. A step 
forward was taken at 
the three-power talks 
with Herr Adenauer 
last week, and it will 
now be possible to 
make certain positive 
recommendations to 
the North Atlantic 
Council. Mr. Pearson, 
the Canadian Minister 
for External Affairs, 
and Chairman of the 
North Atlantic Coun- 
cil, told a press con- 
ference that the broad 
outline of a European 
army had now been 
agreed, to the point 
when it was possible 
for the Council to 
examine the plan. But 
he added that certain aspects were still ‘ fluid’. That is to say, while the 
plan for a European army has been worked out, the problem of relating 
it to the political structure of the North Atlantic Treaty was. still 
unsolved when the Lisbon meeting opened. Later reports say that an 
agreement in principle has been reached. , 

This is a question of outstanding importance, since the defence of 
western Europe, as planned by General Eisenhower and his staff, rests 
ultimately upon German help and co-operation. The arrangements for 
increasing European military power on which the experts will be report- 
ing to the Atlantic Council therefore depend upon a solution of the 
German problem. : 

Some of the other items on the agenda, though perhaps not of the 
same fundamental significance, are certainly of importance to the 
future of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Two of these items 
are worth examiriing in some detail. The first item concerns the 
structure of the Organisation itself. There appears to be a fairly wide- 
spread feeling that the present structure—at least on the civilian side 
-—is unwieldy. It has grown up in an almost haphazard sort of way 
and, inevitably, there is some overlapping of authority. The number 
of officials taking part in the conferences is steadily increasing. Speak- 
ing in Rome.at the end of the Council meeting in November, 
Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, said: ‘I am a new boy here. But 
I have been told that each time the Council meets it is a little 
bigger. There are 100 roze people this time than there were at 


* This talk was broddcast on February 21 ~ 
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Ottawa two months ago. I hope there will not be 100 more at our 
Lisbon meeting ’. 

A proposal has now been worked out for streamlining the Organisa- 
tion—streamlining was the word used by Mr. Pearson, the Canadian 
Minister for External Affairs, at a press conference the other day. 
At present, the supreme political authority in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation rests with the Foreign Ministers of the govern- 
ments concerned, who together form the North Atlantic Council. It 
was agreed at the time that the Council should meet at least once a 
year. It was soon found that if the Organisation was to have the drive 
and vigour expected of it, it would be necessary for the Foreign 
Ministers to meet more often. In the light of all the other responsibili- 
ties resting upon Foreign Ministers in these times, it was realised: that 
they might not be able to do so. So each Foreign Minister appointed 
# senior official to act for him. These senior officials together formed 
the Council of Deputies which has its headquarters in London and is 
virtually in permanent session. 

Also with its headquarters in London is the Defence Production 
Board. Its purpose is to give technical advice to the Council of 
Deputies; although it has tended to lead an increasingly independent 
existence. The same applies to the’ Financial and Economic Committee, 
which has its headquarters in Paris and which for practical purposes 
is closely linked with the Organisation’for European Economic Co- 
operation. It is now intended to merge all these three separate institu- 
tions into one Permanent Council on which all the North Atlantic 
‘Treaty Governments would be represented by a Minister or a senior 
official. The necessary technical advice would be made available through 
expert committees to be set up as required. The Atlantic Council itself 
would remain as it is now, with all its Foreign Ministers who would 
continue to meet at least once every year.* 
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The other important item on the agenda is the report of the experts. 


under Mr. Averell. Harriman of the United States,’ who have’ been 
examining the problem of harmonising the financial requiréments of the 
rearmament programme with the economic resources of each of the 
treaty countries. This committee of experts was set up by the Council 
during its meeting in Ottawa in September of last year. Mr. Morrison, 
the then Foreign Secretary, explained its function at the time. ‘We 
all wish’, he said, ‘to make as large a contribution to our common 
defence as our resources allow. For a variety of reasons, including 
the destruction and disturbance of the war, the resources of the various 
countries are not equal. We must therefore find ways and means by 
careful and flexible planning to build up the strength of each in the 
interests of all, while distributing the burdens to the best of our ability ’. 
As.a result of the experts’ investigations, most of the countries in thé 
North Atantic Treaty Organisation will be asked to increase their 
expenditure on defence. There are some exceptions—the United King- 
dom, for example, which has already undertaken a heavy burden. It 
has been made clear that the ability of the United Kingdom to under- 
take its full rearmament programme depends upon adequate supplies 
of steel—and, of course, upon the Government’s efforts to restore the 
balance of payments. It is also recognised that the French effort in 
Europe will tend to fall short of requirements so long as French forces 
are heavily involved in Indo-Chino. P 

Finally, a word about the eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 


East. The admission of Greece and Turkey into the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organisation has now been formally approved. The allocation 
of their forces to the appropriate zonal areas and commands has still 
to be settled. The Middle East is unlikely to be discussed in any 
formal way. The four-power proposals to the Egyptian Government 
still stand.—General Overseas Service > 


* In the official statement published after the meeting of the North Atlantic Council] it was announced that the permanent headquarters are to be in Paris and that a Secretary-General 
is to be appointed 


The American Mood and the Cold War 


By JOSEPH HARSCH © : 


N preparing this broadcast I have found it unusually difficult to 
decide what can be said usefully just now to an overseas audience 
about events in America. There is a vast amount of motion over 
here but it does not appear to be moving firmly anywhere; but 
rather in swirls, both of ideas and of events. But perhaps there is some- 
thing worth noting in this very condition of not going anywhere de- 


cisively. Let us look first at the political scene. As you well know by — 


this time, we Americans are in the preliminary stage of our election 
campaign. This is the stage when all men who would like to become 
President of the United States—and there are surprisingly many con- 
sidering what a thankless job it is—are competing with members of 
their own party of similar inclination, for the nomination of one of the 
two big parties. These candidates are doing a vast deal of travelling 
‘and of talking. Their travels and their talks are affecting by guessable 
but not by provable degrees the probable inclination of various groups 
of voters. 

But the whole. political picture is muddy and uncertain, because the 
two men who can give it focus and clarity have not yet done the things 
which can precipitate the issue. One of these men is General Eisen- 
hower, who stays in Paris. Is he going to come back here sometime 
soon and start campaigning for himself in earnest? If he does, one big 
x-factor in the equation will then become definable. But no one seems 
to know what he will do. So the question about General ‘ Ike’s ’ actions 
makes everything about the campaign for the Republican nomination 
fuzzy and unclear. ; 

The other man who can clarify political matters is President Truman. 
Will he be a candidate to succeed himself? Even he has grown tired of 
the public guessing game about this matter. So that today Republicans 
do not know the name of the man against whom they will be running. 
That is annoying to Republicans, because political strategy in America 
must be tailored to the personality of the opponent. Members of the 
President’s own party are also inconvenienced by Mr. Truman’s in- 
decision. They do not know whether to start a big publicity build-up 
for him, or for someone else. The end result is a grumbling, irritable 
atmosphere dominating the whole political area of American life. No 


one is happy or satisfied or is sure of where he is going, except for one 
man—Senator Robert Taft of Ohio. Senator Taft wants to be the next 
President. He has been working wholeheartedly towards that goal for 
twelve years. Since October, when he announced his candidacy openly, 
he has travelled 73,000 miles in search of votes. If diligence alone could 
win an election, Mr. Taft would be the sure winner. Mr. Taft is charac- 
terised by singleness of purpose and by an absolute confidence that he 
is the best man for the job, possessed of the best policy for the country. 

But even if General Eisenhower stays in Paris till the deciding day 
of the Republican Convention in July, it is not -certain that Senator 
Taft’s diligence and self-assurance will obtain for him the prize. General 
Douglas MacArthur has to be reckoned with also, although he disclaims 
publicly any desire-for the nomination. General MacArthur spends most 
of his time in a suite of rooms in the tower of a New York hotel; he 
makes few public appearances. But if there is any real political news 
over here right now, it is that General MacArthur has not ‘ faded 


away *. He receives a steady stream of callers to whom he talks privately © 


about politics. His visitors come away in agreement upon one point; 
that the former Far East Commander would not shrink from higher 
honours, were they to come his way. Judging from the applause which 
greets any public mention of his name, the honours might come his way. 
Is this applause just an outward expression of a general national irri- 


tableness and of a weariness with the same people and the same policies — 


in authority for a long time? Or is General MacArthur truly popular in 
his own right and for his own policy? That question simply cannot be 
answered, and the impossibility of answering it supports the main point 
I would make. That the whole political pattern is confused and un- 
certain. ; 

The same lack of clarity, focus, and certainty prevails through all 
phases of American life at this moment. We seem to be in a period 
of irritable and irritating equilibrium. That is true in our economic 
situation. Prices are not doing anything positive. They are not going up, 
they are not going down; they are wavering around the prevailing level. 
The economists do not know whether we should have more inflation 


controls or some hedges against possible deflationary pressures. — 
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Therefore, in turn, the politicians are unable to decide whether anti- 
inflationary postures will become popular with the voters by November, 
or the contrary. Labour unions are manoeuvring for another round of 
wage increases, but they are doing it hesitantly because of the same 
uncertainty about prices. 


A Partisan Congress ; 


Turn, then, to the recent behaviour of the Congress and you see.the 
same picture, of a number of men running about with a number of ideas 
they are not quite sure about. The Congress has been sitting for nearly 
two months now. During those two months it has transacted no serious 
public business. For the most part its members have occupied them- 
selves either by running off. home to make political speeches, or by 
participating in committee investigation designed almost exclusively to 
gain partisan advantage. 

One congressional activity which has been making the most consistent 
headlines has been an investigation into alleged waste and extravagance 
in the armed forces. The committee doing this has discovered that the 
Navy bought a vast quantity of oyster forks back in 1943, and that the 
Air Force has of more recent date spent more money than it intended 
to spend on several air bases in Africa; and obtained poorer runways for 
the money than the specifications had called for. There is no explanation 
of the oyster forks, but there is an explanation for the expensive 
concrete in Africa. The Air Force says that it_gave the African bases 
project an urgency status after the Korean war broke out and it 
deliberately sacrificed cost and quality to speed. But the congressmen 
doing the investigating are not visibly interested in reasons—only in 
the headlines of alleged waste and inefficiency. During this same period 
of what I call irritable equilibrium, many a congressman makes speeches 
about the Korean war, and about the fact that the Korean truce is 
not getting anywhere. But when you add up all the speeches you 
come to the conclusion that the congressional mind has no clear sense 
of any preferred alternative to the present unsatisfactory condition. 

The mood of the Congress came out sharply this last week when 
the House of Representatives voted, by 189 to 143, in favour of a 
resolution introduced by the Opposition, to demand of Mr. Acheson 
full details of any secret agreement he may have reached with Mr, 
Churchill about sending more American troops to Europe. The resolu- 
tion has no legal power: the Congress cannot legally require such 
information of the Department of State. Nor does the Congress seriously 
believe that Mr. Acheson did enter into any secret agreement with Mr. 


Churchill, when- Mr. Churchill was last here in Washington. This~ 


was nothing more than an expression of annoyance; of uneasiness, 
of dissatisfaction with the way things are going or are not going. On 
the surface it does not tell us anything really new, it merely tells us 
that the prestige of the Executive Authority here in America, which 
is the Truman Administration, has been heavily eroded. : 

So you understand perhaps now why I began this broadcast by 
saying that I found it difficult to decide what could be said usefully 
this week to a British audience. However, I would submit to you that 
there is in fact something fairly important about all this indecision and 
general irritation. Take the preoccupation of Congress with oyster forks 
in the Navy and sub-standard concrete runways in Africa. If the 
Congress were as afraid of Russia as it was a year ago, it would not 
be plaguing the armed services about these matters. When the Congress 
is afraid it tells the soldiers and sailors to spend anything they like. 
It gives them carte blanche and overlooks waste. When the Congress is 
less scared it promptly calls the same so'diers and sailors to the carpet 
and. demands an accounting for every penny. This February, in 
America, neither the Congress nor the public in general is scared, as it 
was scared a year ago when American armies were retreating from the 
Yalu River in Korea. I doubt that ten members of the Congress have 
realised that they are less scared, or could tell you why if they were 
asked. They have been far too busy trying to calculate the most profitable 
position to take politically, in this atmosphere of uncertainty, about who 
is going to be the candidate for which party. But they are less afraid of 
Russia and less afraid of war than in many months. Therefore they 
feel free to indulge the luxury of treating the armed services like a 
whipping boy for their general annoyances. 

This is a time I think when it would be foolish for anyone overseas 
to get into the habit of thinking that America is likely to do something 
panicky or impetuous. I know that some voices in Britain have been 
raising the fear that America might at any moment start a big new 
war with China. If you were over here in Washington for just two 
days, you would I believe lay that concern aside. It is true that some 
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voices criticise the Government here for not adopting a more decisive 
and positive policy in the Far East. It is also true that officers in the 
armed forces have proposed bombing China itself if the Korean truce 
talks fail. But it is not unusual, in Anglo-Saxon politics, for men out 
of office to talk louder than they would act if they were in power, 
and as for the military leaders they would favour bombing China if the 
Communists were to launch another offensive in Korea; but they would 
never take the initiative themselves in broadening the Far East war. 
They have the most compelling of reasons for opposing such a broaden- 
ing of the Far East war. They know that they could not increase Ameri- 
can military operations against China without subtracting dangerously 
from their ability to balance Russian power in other areas of the world. 

No, all this talk of the danger of American impetuosity—expanding 
the Far East war, or starting any war, derives I think from a misreading 
of the present American mood. My own assessment is that America is 
in the process of realising that, as so many experts have told us for so 
long, the prospects are for neither war nor peace, but rather for an 
indefinite protraction of that condition we have come to call the ‘ cold 
war’. There is nothing new about this prospect. However, American 
realisation of it is new, because it is a condition novel in American 
experience. Most Americans have been assuming for some five years 
that because there was not peace, there would therefore of necessity 
be war. Now that assumption begins to break down. Fear of war 
declined, but, with no prospect of real peace either, the American mind 
begins to grasp the prospect of a long cold war. It finds that prospect 
irritating. The mood is irritable because the prospect lacks positive 
outline. The positive is so much easier to grasp than the indefinite 
and indecisive. But the grumbling should not be mistaken for war- 
mongering. In my opinion it is the grumbling of people who are in the 
process of learning to live with the indefinite and indecisive condition— 
which is perhaps worth saying, after all_—Home Service 


Readers of Mr. Peter F. Drucker’s previous books will know broadly what 
to expect in the matter of general outlook and social philosophy. But The 
New Society (Heinemann, 15s,), or rather the latter half of it, is much 
more precise than the rest of Mr. Drucker’s writing. It embodies a con- 
crete, if not always a quite clear, programme. In ‘ industrial society ’— 
that is, in the modern world, under whatever economic system it operates 
—the central economic institution, according to Mr. Drucker, is the 
business -‘ enterprise’. Small businesses continue, and will continue, to 
exist; but more and more, for reasons of technology and of the size of 
the market, big enterprises predominate. Such enterprises, Mr. Drucker 
holds, need a federal structure, based on a high degree of ‘ community 
government’ for each individual plant. This is necessary both to provide 
for the ‘succession ’—that is, for a continuous flow of persons trained 
in high management—and to legitimise the business from the standpoint 
of the employees by giving them a stake in it and thus enabling them to 
look at its problems from managerial rather than a hostile point of view. 
But this cannot be achieved by fighting against unionisation or union 
influence. On the contrary, Mr.. Drucker wants the ‘union shop’ to 
become general and the union to assume an active role in the government 
of the plant. He also wants a transformation of the legal structure of the 
enterprise by doing away with the fiction of shareholder ownership and 
converting the investor’s claim into a claim to income without control. 
This would involve a new basis for the choice of directors; and Mr. 
Drucker appears to favour a system somewhat resembling the German 
pattern, with a supervisory board appointing, but distinct from, the 
full-time board of management, the former to be chosen to represent 
shareholders, workers, consumers, and the public interest. Mr. Drucker 
lays great stress on the importance of ‘top management’ and on the 
need for its independence vis-a-vis shareholders and workers and also 
government; but he does not make very clear the nature of the consti- 
tuency to which his ‘ top managers’ are to be responsible. 

Mr. Drucker is clearly writing with American institutions primarily 
in mind, though he makes frequent, but not always well-informed, refer- 
ences to European conditions. His Americanism comes out most plainly 
in his treatment of the business corporation and its re’ations to the 
government, and of trade unions. His account of collective bargaining, for 
example, and his proposals for its improvement, take almost for granted 
that bargains will be struck mostly between trade unions and individual 
business concerns, rather than for the who!le of an industry in a region 
or nationally. Again, while he favours the welfare state, he thinks of it 
largely as a question of the provision to be made for social security of 
employees by individual businesses—as in his project for a ‘ guaranteed 
employment plan’ varying from enterprise to enterprise. This insistence 
on the ‘enterprise’ as the key institution of modern industrial society 
holds a central place in his thought. Mr. Drucker is at his best when he 
is most specific, in proposing particular remedies for particu'ar evils of 
present-day society. When he generalises, as he often does, he is apt to 
exaggerate. The second half of this book is much better than the first. 
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An Art for Amateurs ? 


IPLOMACY: the word is faintly redolent of candelabras, 

distant gunboats, and Mrs. Bancroft. But that was the Old 

Diplomacy which was killed when Woodrow Wilson—or was 

it Lord Phillimore ?>—invented the League of Nations. More- 
Over, not only has there been an Old Diplomacy and a New Diplomacy, 
but, as Sir Charles Webster reminds us in a broadcast talk which we 
publish today, there is tactical diplomacy and strategic diplomacy. In 
the saying ‘ war is diplomacy continued by other means’, it is policy or 
strategic diplomacy that is in view. The tactics of diplomacy are con- 
cerned with the day-to-day problem of how to achieve national ends 
without recourse to violence (though veiled threats may be in order). 
Again, the weaker a nation is, militarily speaking, the more she is 
dependent on the skill. of her diplomatists. As Sir Charles Webster 
observes, a state may be able to obtain its ends without diplomacy at 
all, by the mere exercise of power. And nations with power behind 


them are likely to succeed more easily and with less finesse in matters ~ 


of diplomacy than nations which depend upon good will, propaganda, 
and combinations of interests. In the nineteenth century British 
ambassadors found the possession of the most powerful navy in the 
world a valuable argument, especially in dealing with smaller nations. 
But Lord Curzon, who became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
the autumn of 1919, is said by his biographer to have been fully aware 
that thenceforward British diplomacy could no longer base itself on 
the possession of power and that different tactics must be applied. 

-But other considerations also prevailed after 1919. The doctrine of 
“open covenants openly arrived at’ threw something of a blight over 
the practice of diplomacy; a conference era and frequent meetings of the 
League Council put the old-fashioned ambassador and his methods into 
the shade. The conference of course was a traditional means of 
diplomacy as much as the ambassadorial interview and dispatch; but 
improvements in transport and communications and the invention of 
the aeroplane lent encouragement to peripatetic ministers. The temp- 
tation for Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries to go scampering 
about the world and to try to cope with problems ‘on the highest 
level’? became almost irresistible. Yet career diplomatists of the old 
school were inclined to look askance at such proceedings. Speaking of 
the Conference of Paris in 1919, for the arrangements of which he was 
responsible, the first Lord Hardinge of Penshurst wrote: 

Mr. Lloyd George, whose knowledge of many of the problems 
involved was non-existent, insisted on employing a staff of his own 
unofficial creation who ‘had no knowledge of French and none of 
diplomacy, and the Foreign Office organisation was consequently still- 
born. To this attitude of Lloyd George nearly all the mistakes are in 
my judgment due. 

‘Unofficial "—that is the damning phrase. Yet, from the earliest 
times, governments have. been accustomed to employ amateurs as their 
representatives abroad. In the United States of America, at any rate 
until recently, a professional diplomatist has been a rarity. And in our 
own times. we have seen ambassadorial posts, both in Moscow and in 
Washington, filled from outside the ranks of the Foreign Office. There 
is nothing astonishing in this: to take the best men, men who are 
in the confidence of Ministers, men who reckon that they understand 
the needs of the New Diplomacy and employ them as representatives in 
a foreign capital is the most natural thing in the world; it is equally 
natural that men like the late Lord Hardinge who laboured for over 
twenty years. before reaching the ambassadorial chair should feel a 
little jealous; and certainly it would provide a good topic for debate: 
“Is diplomacy an art for amateurs? ” 
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What They Are Saying 
Foreign broadcasts on the Lisbon meeting 


THE MEETING of the North Atlantic Treaty Council in Lisbon was the 
subject of numerous commentaries from both east and west. .From the 
United States, the New York Times was quoted as pointing out that 
the vexed question of the German contribution to western defence was 
only part of the problem, and adding: 

The four Foreign Ministers have proved that when reasonable, far- 
sighted statesmen get together and talk their problems out they can 
reach solutions. What remains to be seen is whether the climate of 
opinion in France and Germany will calm down enough to accept 
these solutions. The basic difficulty is that the German parliament has 
demanded sovereignty and equality for western Germany as part of 
the price for joining the European army, while the French parliament 
insists on Germany being restrained and kept out of N.A.T.O. Will 
these - parliaments accept the compromises. that their spokesmen, 
Adenauer and Schuman, have been negotiating? That remains to be 
seen, and meanwhile one can hope for the best. : 


The Washington Post was quoted for an optimistic view of relations 
between France and Germany. Their decisions concerning the Schuman 
Plan and the European army, it considered, were ‘ dramatic proof’ of 
their willingness to end a 1,000-year-old quarrel. (The paper particularly 
praised the French Assembly for resisting the temptation to go one 
better than the Bonn Government and attach a whole string of con- 
ditions to their approval of the resolution permitting German re- 
armament within the agreed framework. ‘ This forbearance (said the 
paper).is a sign of maturity ’.) From France, newspapers of both left 
and right were quoted as expressing disquiet. Le Monde was of the 
opinion that the European Army would never be created if it was to 
be based, for the sake of speed, on the cult of nationalism, particularly 
German nationalism: __ ; 

The Germans should understand that the cruel lessons of the two 
wars. are too near to be forgotten already and that the time for bargain- 
ing has not yet come. : 

From western Germany, papers were quoted as expressing keen dis- 
appointment at the French attitude. The non-party paper, Frankfurter 


Allgemeine Zeitung, however, expressed satisfaction at the outcome of _ 


the London meeting, though it considered that French demands would 
mean some delay in the creation of a European Army. It went on: 
There is one demand which, if-it is fulfilled, would strengthen both 
the German and the French Government. If both the British and the 
Americans would strongly reinforce their troops in Europe, the German 
people would feel more secure against an outside attack and the French 
people would feel more safe from the Germans. 


From eastern Germany, radio commentators and newspapers—cam- 
paigned vehemently against the whole project of German defence. The 
official Soviet paper in Berlin, Taegliche Rundschau, was quoted as 
saying: : - 

The German people is faced with a choice between the general war 
treaty offered by Adenauer, and the peace treaty demanded by the 
German Democratic Republic. The people’s support for the new peace 
iMitiative is as unanimous as is its resistance to the bailiffs in Bonn. 


Broadcasts from Moscow and the satellite states made great play of 
Franco-German differences and of the general internal contradictions 
which were said to be ‘ tearing apart the aggressive Atlantic bloc’. A 
Tass transmission declared: 

America has set a 100 per cent. stake on German rearmament. She 


relies more upon twelve Bonn divisions than on all other armies of the 
west put together. 


A Moscow broadcast for Polish and other audiences commented: 
The plan for the setting up of the so-called European army was 


prepared in order to misguide public opinion and to disguise the 
revival of thé Hitlerite Wehrmacht. 


Polish broadcasts called the French Assembly’s resolution ‘ a betrayal 
of France’, and a capitulation in face of American demands. However, 
they added, the working people of both France and Germany, who 
represented a force able to frustrate the plans to resurrect the German 
army, would make ‘the final decision’. A piece of inside information 
was offered in another Polish broadcast: Mr. Churchill had postponed 
the parliamentary debate on foreign affairs, not because of the King’s 
death, but because he knew that the British people strongly condemned 
the remilitarisation of Germany. ‘A 
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. Did You Hear That? 


COINS IN THE NEW REIGN 


*‘ IN THE NEXT FEW WEEKS the Standing Committee of the Mint will be 
meeting to take the first steps towards the changes in British coinage 
which follow on the accession of Queen Elizabeth II’, said SYLVIA 
Gray in a talk in ‘ Eye-witness’. ‘Among the committee will be the 
Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Royal Mint, and representatives 
of the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute ef British Architects, a 
heraldic expert, a sculptor, and a representative of the Queen. 

“Her Majesty may, if she wishes, choose an artist herself, just as she 
may also decide which way her profile will face on the coins. If she 
likes, she may be the first sovereign since Henry VIII to appear full 
face on a coin, but this would be quite a considerable breach of tradi- 

tion. If she follows tradition, her head will face right because her 
father’s faced left, and the 
direction usually changes 
with each monarch. But 
whatever design is chosen, 
the final decision rests 
with the Queen, and the 
Royal Mint cannot alter 
any coins until they have 
her permission in a Royal 
Proclamation. 

‘Another important 
change which has to be 
made is in the Great Seal 
of England. This is a 
heavy, silver disc, hinged 


to a similar disc, the 
counter seal. The two 
- halves pressed together 


make the wax impression 
that is fixed to the more 
important state documents. 
The seal is the badge of 
office of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and it has been 
part of the British Royal 
Government since the days 
of the Saxons. And here, 
again, tradition enters the 
field. By tradition the seal 
itself has always borne an 
effigy of the monarch, 
seated and robed; while 
the counter seal shows the 
monarch on horseback. George V made one of the few recent breaks 
with custom when he insisted on being shown not on horseback but on 
the prow of a battleship. 

- * Quite a number of medals will also have to be changed in the 
next few months, but some, like the Victoria Cross, which commemorate 
a monarch, will stay the same. But when all the designs have been 
approved and the Royal Proclamations made, and the craftsmen at the 
Mint have had time to carry out their meticulously skilful work, the new 
Elizabethan money will be issued. Many people are hoping that it will 


bring a return to the more feminine charm and delicacy of.some of the- 


coins in the days when young Queen Victoria first came to the throne’. 


WHEN BERLIN MADE PARIS SEEM DIM 

In the course.of a talk in the Third Programme on the composer 
Schénberg, ROBERTO GERHARD recalled the atmosphere in Berlin a 
generation ago. ‘ The Berlin of the middle twenties ’, he said, ‘ hardly 
bore any resemblance to the topsy-turvy Berlin of the post-war years 


Speaking in ‘ Science and Everyday Life’ on how a new town takes shape, FREDERICK GIBBERD, 
the architect of Harlow, explained how ‘the groups of buildings are all separated from each 
other by open spaces, such as large playing fields, parks or woodland’. In the model of Harlow 
New Town, shown above, the open spaces are seen interspersed between the building groups 


and the crazy inflation, when the underworld sat at the west-end cafés - 


and the population of the Reich’s capital seemed to consist mainly of 
spivs. From the squalid, catastrophic city of those chaotic years, Berlin 
had become a brilliant metropolis, almost overnight, with character- 
istically German powers of recovery. 

‘For a brief period stretching from the middle ’twenties to the seizure 


of power by the Nazis, Berlin was a cultural centre of the world. Even 
Paris looked a little dim by comparison, then. Musically Berlin was 
undoubtedly on top. It had three permanent opera houses; the Staats- 
oper in Unter den Linden had recently appointed the young Kleiber 
as Generalmusikdirector; Bruno Walter was at the Stadtische Oper in 
Charlottenburg; Klemperer with Zemlinsky, Georg Szell, and Karl 
Rankl were at the new Kroll Oper; Furtwangler was the permanent 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; Kleiber conducted 
the symphony concerts of the Staatskapelle. The Hochschule fiir 
Musik whose director was Franz Schreker, had among its teachers 
people like - Schnabel, Carl Flesch, Piatigorski, Curt Sachs, 

and the young Hindemith. 
“ Berlin had a spate of “ world premieres ” and first performances of 
new works during those 


years: Alban _ Berg’s 
“Wozzeck”, Milhaud’s 
“Christophe Colomb”, 


Janacek’s ““ Memoiren aus 
dem Totenhaus’’, Schén- 
berg’s short operas 
“ Erwartung”’ and “ Die 
Gliickliche Hand ”’—these 
were only a few of the 
highlights. The theatrical 
world, too, ,was at its most 
brilliant. With producers 
like Piscator, Jessner, and 
Max Reinhardt, the accent 
was on the new and boldly 
experimental. 

‘In the world of the 
visual arts and letters the 
painters Pechstein, Carl 
Hofer, Bechmann, the 
poets Bertolt Brecht and 
Klabund were the people 
en vogue, with the avant- 
garde magazines Der 
Sturm, Der Anbruch, and 
Der OQuerschnitt. The 
music review Melos had 
been founded by Scher- 
chen in the early days of 
the post-war period. Those 
were also the years of the 
expressionistic experiments 
in dancing, with Mary Wigmann, Laban, Kreutzberg, and Palucca. 
“ The Blue Angel ”, with Emil Jannings and Marlene Dietrich, was the 
great Ufa film of the time. 

“They were also the years of the first impact of jazz oa the western 
world. Rag-time, fox-trot, blues, and charleston were the rage. The 
reign of the saxophone and the percussion-man had begun. Kurt Weill 
with his “ Dreigroschenoper ”, ““ Mahagonny ” and “ Der Zar lasst sich 
photographieren”, and Krenek with “ Jonny spielt auf” and “ Das 
Leben des Orest ”’, cashed in on the craze. A smart society of nouveaux 
riches had sprung up: a sham-sophisticated, middle-class crowd trying 
terribly hard to be “ modern ”’ and to feel wicked. They flocked every- 
where and loved to be bored expensively in unspeakably dismal night- 
clubs. Above all, they loved to be shocked. Rarely can the business of 
épater le bourgeois have been carried on more profitably. Piscator’s 
social satires were all the rage. No other climate could have produced 
such works as Hindemith’s “‘ Neues vom Tage” or Schénberg’s satiric 
opera “ Von Heute auf Morgen”. 

Berlin was a bewildering maze of cross-currents in those years: the 
socialistic “ Volksbiihne ” organisation, the first impact of poitics on 
art, with Hanns Eisler’s marching‘songs for workers, the Bauhaus 
influences with its functional ‘‘ Neue Sachlichkeit ”, or Jode’s “ Jugend- 
bewegung ”, the activist music-amateurs for whom Hindemith wrote 


Pie 


easy pieces and “ Wir bauen eine Stadt” and Weill his cantata 


on Lindbergh’s first crossing of the Atlantic; all this movement was 
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in later years amusingly ridiculed by Krenek as “Die Blockfloten- 
kultur ”’—“ the beads and tweeds folk” or the civilisation of the re- 
corder as you might say’. 


/ 


COMMEMORATING A CAMEL 
Professor Alfredo Santarelli, one of Italy’s leading artists in ceramics, 
has his studio at Gualdo Tadino, that is a small centre in the region 
of Umbria where there has been a local pottery industry for centuries. 
It specialises in making ornamental plates, or plaques, and the King 
of Egypt has asked Professor Santarelli to make twelve. plaques com- 
memorating the story of a famous camel, reported CHRISTOPHER 
SERPELL, B.B.C. Rome correspondent, in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

‘This camel originally belonged to an aged peasant who lived on 
the outskirts of Cairo, and when the camel itself grew old and unable 
to keep. up its work, its master decided to sell it off to the knackers 
for what its carcass would fetch. He began to lead the poor beast 
through the city on its last journey. The camel went docilely enough 
until it was just passing the Royal Palace. It seemed to have a pre- 
sentiment of what lay before it; it 
reared up, pulled its bridle rope 
out of the hand of its master, and 
departed at a brisk trot towards the 
Royal Palace. 

“ So sudden and unexpected were 
its movements that it took not only 
its master by surprise but also the 
sentries. Before they had time to 
react, it was mounting the steps to 
enter the Palace. But the sentries, 
even if they had not stopped the 
camel, had at least been roused, 
and when the peasant arrived hot 
on the heels of his animal he was 
stopped at the point of a bayonet 
and refused entry. 

‘ Meanwhile the camel had pene- 
trated inside the Palace and, at 
least according to the Italian press, 
had reached the presence of. the 
King. At any rate, the incident 
came to the notice of King Farouk 
and he asked for explanations. 
When he learnt the facts of the 
case, he was so impressed with the 
animal’s intelligence in seeking 
sanctuary that he gave orders that 
the beast was to be placed in the 
royal stables and given proper 
treatment. A purse containing 
much more than the real value of 
the camel was sent to the aged peasant, who was waiting at the gates 
to reclaim his wandering property. 

“So the camel was able to live out its old age in luxury and under 
royal protection at the Palace. Now, it seems, it is approaching a 
peaceful end, and so the King has asked the Italian artist to record 
in pictures the story of its life from the hard days when it worked on 
the land down to its old age in the grandeur of the royal stables ’. 
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POPULARITY OF BIRD WATCHING 

“ One day in the September before last *, said R. S. R. FITTER in a Home 
Service talk, ‘I saw three birds which few people on this side of the 
Atlantic have ever had the luck to see together. All three breed in the 
Canadian Arctic, and in fact Peter Scott, as he tells in his book Wild 
Geese and Eskimos, travelled several thousand miles in order to be 
able to see at the mouth of the Perry River the sort of birds that I was 
lucky enough to see at the edge of London Airport. The three birds 
were Sabine’s gull, an old one and a young one, which were on one of 
the Staines reservoirs, and two species of sandpiper, the pectoral and 
Baird’s, which were feeding in a pool on Perry Oaks sewage farm. - 


“It was an astounding thing to stand on a grassy bank within fifteen 


miles of Hyde Park Corner and watch two birds that had been storm- 
blown across the Atlantic feeding busily there among a crowd of 
other small waders. But what astounded mé almost as much was that 
when I raised my glasses slightly from the mud I found myself facing 
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The American pectoral sandpiper photographed in Norfolk in 1949 


a veritable cohort of glasses and telescopes massed on the opposite bank. 

“Here, in fact, was one more piece of evidence of the popularity of 
bird watching as a pastime nowadays, for not only had the news of 
the arrival of these wanderers brought bird watchers from all over’ the 
London area, but some had come from Reading, and as I myself live 
twenty miles beyond Oxford, the whole Thames Valley seemed to be 
represented. At any rate, it made it easier to understand that there are 
now no fewer than 330 people who send in notes every year to the 
compilers of the London Bird Report. In this report you will find full 
details about these three American visitors, and you can get it from 
the Honorary Secretary of the London Natural History Society, care 
of the British MuseumNatural History), London, S.W.7, price 2s. 6d.’ 


AVALANCHES IN AUSTRIA 


Major WALTER INGHAM has recently returned from the Austrian Alps, 

where he has been the leader of the British section of the Austrian 

Alpine Club. In a fourteen-day motor tour of the snow-bound district 

he saw something of the havoc caused by the avalanches, and he spoke 
: about it in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“ The snow ’, he said, ‘ after fall- 
ing almost non-stop for two weeks, 
lay six feet deep in the valleys and 
as much as ten feet on the moun- 
tain slopes. Just before I left a state 
of emergency had been declared in 
most parts of Austria. All fit men 
between the ages of eighteen and 
_ forty-eight had been called up to 

work several hours a day clearing 
the snow from roads and railways. 
Snow-ploughs, pushed by heavy 
lorries, were busy day and night. 
There could be no halt in their 
twenty-four-hour labours, otherwise 
they would have been unable to 
cope with the accumulated snow. 
“The great menace was the 
avalanche. This was a dry snow 
which falls in hard, small flakes 
when the temperature is below 
freezing, and gives rise to the dry- 
snow type of avalanche, which can 
be more dangerous than the wet- 
snow avalanche. The piling mass 
is liable to slide down the mountain 
at a terrific speed, causing a dis- 
/ turbance in the air which has the 
‘same effect as the blast from a 
“bomb explosion. The dry-snow 
avalanche kills both by blast and by 
suffocation from the snow itself. The twenty German students killed in 
a chalet in the Walser Valley a week or two ago were the victims of 
avalanche blast. The avalanche, in fact, passed over the roof of the 
chalet, and although there was some structural damage, little snow 
penetrated inside. The ten survivors in the party owed their lives to the 
fact that they were in rooms which were better protected than others 
from the blast. 

“Usually advance warning of an avalanche has been brought to a fine 
art by local guides, leaders of ski schools, and by mountain rescue 
teams. They can tell almost to the hour when the accumulated pile of 
snow will crash down, sometimes silently, sometimes with the roll of 
thunder, er with the snap report of a gun. They study how the snow 
has fallen for months before, in what position it has settled, and how it 
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will behave with any change of temperature. They know that the 


vibrations of aircraft, or of bells sounding, and even of birds flying 
overhead may set thousands of tons of snow in motion. The avalanche 
observation and warning system has worked excellently on the whole. 

“Many of the Austrian mountain villages have been exposed to the 
threat of avalanches for the first time. Formerly they were protected 
by screens of trees growing on the slopes above. But the avalanches of 
last winter tore big gaps in many of these century-old protective belts. 
I have seen pending avalanches brought down by artillery. This method, 
however, gives rise to much controversy, for while it might start off the 
avalanche aimed at, it is also liable to precipitate other avalanches’. — 
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The Art and Practice of Diplomacy” 


By SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 


HE subject of diplomacy has been expounded by a long array 
of writers. They have, however, generally considered it in the 
wider aspect of policy rather than in that of the method 
by which policy is implemented. But here I intend to deal 
with the tactics of diplomacy, not of its strategy. There is, it is 
true, as in--war, a vital connection between the two. The most 
magnificent conceptions of policy are useless unless there is a means 
of putting them into effect. For this reason a subordinate may be 
able at times to make a contribution to great events and, in my opinion, 


-no Foreign Minister has ever touched greatness unless he was 


himself fully aware of the minutiae of his business. On the other 
hand, it is no use possessing to the highest degree the art of finding 
means to ends unless those ends are worth obtaining. But here 
it is means, not ends, that I shall be considering. 


Virtues Required ' 

On that. part of their subject nearly all writers since Machiavelli, 
in spite of the reputation of the profession, insist on the employment 
in diplomacy of those virtues which we value most highly in our 
ordinary avocations. They nearly all condemn trickery, subterfuge, 
lying, the appeal to the passions, to cupidity, lust, or the desire for 
honours. Only conduct of the highest moral character is allowable. One 
of the most distinguished men of letters of our time, Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, has summed them up, in his admirable study of the subject, 
as ‘ truth, accuracy, calm, patience, good temper, modesty, and: loyalty ’, 
and to this list of virtues he adds the qualities of ‘ intelligence, know- 
ledge, discernment, prudence, hospitality, charm, industry, courage, and 
even tact’. fe 

Far be it from me to cast any. doubt on these highly commendable 
judgments. But these same writers invariably point out that many 


-diplomats hardly live up to such high standards. And it is well to 


remember that the main object of diplomacy is to get what one wants 
without recourse to violence. At any rate, you will all probably agree 
that the art of diplomacy mainly consists in obtaining the maximum 
national interest with a minimum of friction and resentment of others. 
Of course national objectives can be obtained by some states by a mere 
exercise of power. But in most periods of history there has been a 
balance of forces in the world and for many centuries a community of 
nations has existed of which even the most powerful states must take 
account. Their diplomatic problems are often as difficult as those of 
their weaker neighbours. Moreover diplomacy has become to a very 
large extent not so much a relation between t*vo states as a complex 
of relations inside groups of states and between different groups of 
states. No-two governments negotiate without being acutely aware of 
the effect of their actions on other governments, and very often the 
actual transactions, whether in formal or informal conference, must be 
multilateral. 

Diplomacy, therefore, is a transaction between individuals or groups, 
and successful diplomacy depends, in my opinion, mainly on three 
things: first, on producing a climate of opinion in which the desired 
ends can be most easily obtained; second, on devising the forms of agree- 
ment in which these ends can be translated into practical accomplish- 
ments; and third, on creating or perceiving the right moment at which 
the maximum effort can be applied. For these purposes it is of course 
necessary to possess skill in the presentation of argument and a complete 
knowledge of the facts. But to produce the right climate of opinion 
needs other qualities which depend on character as much as on intellect. 
It is a difficult subject upon which to generalise. Every problem has 
its own complex of circumstances and personalities, and their relative 
significance and importance may well only gradually become apparent. 
A primary requisite is for the negotiator to show that he understands 
and appreciates the necessities of others and that he is ready, even 
anxious, to satisfy them so far as he is able. But even in bilateral 
negotiations he will often be able to ascertain differences in opinion, or 
at least emphasis, amongst members of the other side, for only rarely 
does an important negotiation take place solely between two individuals. 


\ 
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And in multilateral negotiations there will certainly be variety of 
opinion. He can then encourage and support those aspects which lead 
in the long run to conclusions which meet his own interests. 

It may well be that he should not reveal too clearly at the outset 
the whole of his own mind. It may also at times be advisable to go a 


long way up what you know to be a blind alley, which someone else 


has suggested, in order that when the’ time comes to turn back you 
may’on a second venture be accepted as the guide. It may on some 
occasions be wise to adopt a very circuitous route to the objective that 
you may not come up against insuperable obstacles at the outset. Much 
skill can be shown in obtaining assent to general propositions which 
can at a later stage logically lead to concrete and detailed agreements 
not anticipated when the first step was taken. And one must be aware, 
of course, that similar cohsiderations and expedients will have occurred 
to others and not assent too readily to their propositions without realising 
exactly what one is doing. In multilateral negotiations it is sometimes 
imperative to allow other conflicting views to destroy one another before 
suggesting the course which one wishes to pursue. It may even be 
necessary to support one side or another in a project which one realises 
is not really defensible in order to obtain similar support at a later 
stage of the negotiation. 

But more often, in my actual experience, success is obtained by the 
method, always preferable if it is possible, of a direct and candid 
approach to the objective because of the conviction that it is such that 
in the long run the interests of all concerned are best served by it. 
It is then the business of the negotiator to carry this conviction by 
every resource of argument and persuasion, to create the feeling that 
such a course is the natural, indeed, the inevitable, result of the 
negotiation, to ward off the complications and irrelevances that either 
accident or design introduce into even the most carefully prepared dis- 
cussions, and, if necessary, to defeat, expose, or neutralise opposition 
based on more sinister motives that cannot be avowed. 

One of the best examples of such successful diplomacy is that by 
which Dr. Weizmann brought into existence the Jewish National Home, 
which I was able to observe closely in the later stages of the first world 
war. When that war began, his cause was hardly known to the principal 
statesman of the victors. It had many enemies, and some of the most 
formidable were amongst the most highly placed of his own people. 
The task which Dr. Weizmann set himself of transferring the centre 
of Zionism to London and obtaining the co-operation of Britain in 
Palestine was more difficult than that of any other statesman of the 
smaller powers, not excepting Masaryk or Venizelos. He once told me 
that 2,000 interviews had gone to the making of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. With unerring skill he adapted his arguments to the special cir- 
cumstances of each statesman. To the British and Americans he could 
use biblical langauge and awake a deep emotional undertone; to other 
nationalities he more often talked in terms of interest. Mr. Lloyd George 
was told that Palestine was a little mountainous country not unlike 
Wales; with Lord Balfour the philosophical background of Zionism 
could be surveyed; for Lord Cecil the problem was placed in the 
setting of a new world organisation; while to Lord Milner the extension 
of imperial power could be vividly portrayed. To me who dealt with 
these matters as a junior officer of the General Staff, he brought from 
many sources all the evidence that could be obtained of the importance 
of a Jewish National Home to the strateg¢cal position of the British 
Empire, but he always indicated by a hundred shades and inflections 
of the voice that he believed that I could also appreciate better than 
my superiors other more subtle and recondite arguments. 


Skill and Care 

This skilful presentation of facts would, however, have been useless 
unless he had convinced all with whom he came into contact of the 
probity of his conduct and the reality of his trust in the will and 
strength of Britain. He was so careful never to give a handle to his 
enemies that I had a copy of every letter and telegram which he sent 
out of this country, and when he went to Palestine in 1918 even his 
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wife sent to me her letters to him unsealed, until I told her not to. 
He was of course assisted by many ardent helpers, Jews and non-Jews. 
But some of these had also to be handled with delicate diplomacy lest 
they should say or do unwise things. It is often the tragedy of the 
diplomat to be most thwarted by those who most wish him to succeed, 
and the cause Dr. Weizmann had at heart often went so deep that it 
sometimes overcame the prudence or even the good manners of those 


that held it. These enthusiasms were muted, reconciled, diverted, or~ 


transformed so that each could make its contribution to. the final 
objective, a Jewish Home in Palestine under British protection. By the 
time the peace conference had begun, his cause had become so much a 
part of British policy that it was only a question of how it could be 
best translated into practice with the consent and good will of the 
Arabs and the French. 


The Intimate Interview 

Dr. Weizmann’s work was largely done in intimate interviews in 
which he excelled.» He was perhaps not equally skilful in creating the 
right atmosphere in more formal multilateral negotiations. In our 
age these often take place in public or semi-public discussions and 
important issues are sometimes determined, or at least influenced, by 
the counting of heads. The casting of such votes is, indeed, often 
decided more in the foyers and corridors than by public debate. The 
arrangements and compromises by which a result is obtained depend 
on a multitude of interests both national and personal, many of which 
may have no relation to the particular question under discussion. But 
it would be a mistake to underrate the importance of the presentation 
of the case at the council table and the creation there of the right 
atmosphere. Not only the extent but the intensity and depth of feeling 
for or against can often be revealed there as by no other method. The 
personal reputation or dignity of those taking part can be enhanced or 
diminished. A nian who can be inflexible in private may be susceptible 
to public pressure or solicitation. Moreover, in public forum, relations 
between states can be displayed in such a manner as to influence the 
decision of others. Much depends, therefore, on the manner in which 
a delegate conducts himself. : 

For two months I sat between Mr. Gromyko and Senator Connally 
in the Committee at San Francisco in which the veto was at Issue. 
They were of course both on the same side in the debate but how 
different in their approach! Mr. Gromyko spoke fairly frequently. 
His arguments were clear, cogent, logical, and well informed. But it 
always seemed when he had finished that the determination to resist his 
point of view had been increased rather than diminished. Senator 
Connally spoke more rarely and, when he did, he always made the same 
speech. But in the meanwhile in a hundred ways he had been exerting 
influence on all around the table. The earnest attention at the right 
moment, the correct appreciation of a sally or thrust, the right kind 
of greeting, the mark of approval, the indication of displeasure or pain, 
the suggestion of favour, the hint of consequences, above all the recog- 
nition of the personal importance of all those who came in contact with 
him, all this seemed to me to be perfectly accomplished almost without 
effort by a master of diplomatic tactics. No doubt much of the effect 
was due to the fact that he was the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate of the United States. But without the 
diplomacy the power might well have had to be displayed in such a 
manner as to injure the interests of his country. 

It is, however, no less important to sense and understand the climate 
of opinion than to be able to create it, and this I may perhaps illus- 
trate by an incident which shows how much it can spring from the 
inherent qualities of a great personality. It took place during the election 
of the President of the First General Assembly of the United Nations, 
a choice on which much depended. The British Government believed 
that M. Spaak, the Foreign Minister of Belgium, was much the best 
qualified of all the statesmen of the smaller powers from whom the 
choice had to be made. The Soviet Government, on the other hand, 
preferred Mr. Trygve Lie, the Foreign Minister of Norway, a man, 
as he has since shown, of energy and address, but who had not at that 
time had the same experience as M. Spaak. The other three Great 
Powers for various reasons ranged themselves on the Soviet side. 
When such a choice has to be made in open forum, it is almost the 
invariable custom that only formal expressions of opinion are used. 
But on this occasion Mr. Gromyko thought it necessary to make a long 
speech in favour of Mr. Trygve Lie, and other representatives on 


the same side followed his example in an atmosphere that grew more 
and more uncomfortable. 
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The attitude of Great Britain was well known and those. sitting — 


behind Mr. Bevin urged him in the circumstances to speak on behalf 
of M. Spaak. But Mr. Bevin refused. That, he growled, was not a 
proper way of conducting such business. One did not discuss personalities 
in public. He disapproved of the proceedings and would take no part in 
them. Let the delegates vote. And when they did vote, M. Spaak 
secured the majority to the great advantage of the future proceedings 
of the General Assembly. The smaller states had resented the attempt of 
the greater powers to force their consent and they had much appreciated 
Mr. Bevin’s refusal to depart from established procedure. In the 
corridors British officials were congratulated on their unerring instinct, 
which, it was assumed, had advised the inexperieice of the Secretary 
of State, and the more they refused the credit the less they were. 
believed. 
When the negotiation is moving in the right direction it is then 
indispensable to find the right words in which to register the result 
obtained. This art has always been part of the equipment of the success- 
ful diplomat, or at least, if he does not possess it himse’f, he must be 
quick to obtain the necessary actioa from subordinates or colleagues, 
“Never negotiate on the other fellow’s draft’, Mr. Lloyd George is 
reported to have said. But a draft depends not only on its contents but 
on who presents it, and it may sometimes be wise to allow someone 
else to do so. On occasion, however, the finding of the formula, the 
clothing of what is often an uneasy equilibrium in the appropriate 
language, the avoidance of unnecessary emphasis of unpalatable truths, 
the approach through the recognition of common interests, these are 
sometimes as necessary as clarity of expression or logical process. I 
do not refer to the drafting stage of well-understood agreements, when 
it is indeed a pleasure to watch men like the late Sir William Malkin 
or M. Basdevant find precise and consistent wording for complicated 
arrangements, but rather to the moment when a result can only be 
secured by a text which records an’engagement in which each side has 


mental reservations that perhaps only time and experience can remove. ~ 


A classical. case, reported with admiration by M. Jules Cambon, is the 
formula by which assent was obtained to the institution of a United 
Command in the crisis of 1918. The British Parliament, said Mr. 
Lloyd George, one of its warmest supporters, would never agree to the 
appointment of a Commander-in-Chief, but he was able at once to 
accept General Mordacq’s suggestion that Marshal ‘Foch should be 
given ‘ the strategic direction of the military operations ’. 

Here only a simple formula was needed, but more complicated adjust- 
ments are better done by subordinates than principals, who can rarely 
give the necessary concentration and effort. They work, of course, on 
general directions given by their superiors, but it must be remembered 
that the whole charactér of an agreement is often profoundly affected 
when the details are fully considered. It was in such a manner that 
the first draft of the Charter of the United Nations was constructed. 
When the Formulation Committee of seven members met to draw it up 
they had only the vaguest of instructions based on papers which had 
dealt largely in generalities of whose implications their Governments 
were only dimly conscious. None of these got exactly what they wanted. 
But in all were wise men who perceived that their national interests 
were better served by the creation of an organisation rather than the 
insistence on a point of view. They accepted almost all that had been 
done by their subordinates. 


Importance of Timing 


Lastly, I need hardly dwell on the importance of timing in diplomacy. 
It is the essence of it. It is often the determining factor between 


success and failure. A negotiation may be so planned as to produce. 


a situation in which the arguments in favour of one side reach a maxi- 
mum effect at a particular time, or such a situation may occur without 
design and a decision be obtained by a rapid concentration of all 
the favourable forces. It is of course always far easier to delay than 
to accelerate action. It is always difficult so to hasten the proceedings 
that the right decision is made before the opportunity slips by. A 
spell of fine weather, a successful party, a momentary failure or dis- 
agreement amongst opponents, an opportune illness or a fit of bad 
temper may help to create favourable conditions. Above all, it is 
essential to be able to seize the initiative when others are uncertain: 
or hesitating to act and so obtain a result by sheer lack of any obvious 
alternative. If, for example, when the United States suddenly proposed 
that all the United Nations should sign the vague declaration of the 


- Moscow Conference, we had not immediately reminded Mr. Hull of a 


promise, made in very different circumstances, that it should be first 
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elaborated, and followed that step within twenty-four hours with 
concrete proposals on which a further exchange of views could be 
conveniently based, it is quite probable that nothing definite would 
have been agreed upon before the peace came. Or again, had not two 
or three of the smaller states in the Preparatory Commission sensed that 
an opportunity had come to get a vote on placing the seat of the 
United Nations in the east rather than the west of the United States, it 
might have ultimately gone to San Francisco rather than to New York. 

Finally, I may perhaps illustrate how a timely draft can have 
influence, if those at the top are men of broad and generous views, 
by an incident which throws some light on a diplomat who was also 
a statesman and, more than that, a great and good man—General 
Smuts. It concerns the first draft of the Preamble of the Charter of 
the United Nations. At Dumbarton Oaks this essential introduction was 
not even considered. The fate of the document was too uncertain. 
Some weeks later I made a draft which was intended to be truthful 
as well as concise, 7.e., not to promise more than the instrument which 
followed it could perform. I failed, however, to get the Foreign Office 
much interested in it. They had many other things to do and the 
jacket in which the draft was circulated was eventually lost, a not 
uncommon phenomenon in Whitehall in those days. But when the 
Commonwealth Ministers met in London befoge the San Francisco 
Conference to consider the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, General Smuts 
one afternoon unexpectedly laid before his colleagues a .draft of a 
Preamble. It was a long document expressing the deeply felt and noble 
ideas of its author, but hardly, perhaps, quite consistent in style and 
content with the rest of the Charter. My superiors were a little puzzled 
as to what to do, but one remembered that he had somewhere seen 
a draft of a preamble and, on the existence of such a document being 
confirmed by me, who was sitting behind him, whispered to the 
Minister in charge, who informed the meeting that the Foreign Office 
had also given some attention to this subject and had a draft prepared, 
which General Smuts might like to consider before his own document 
was discussed on the following day. I hastily sent, therefore, for the 
copies in my office and after the meeting saw General Smuts and, 
indicating that I had something to do with the preparation of the 
United Kingdom draft, said that I was at his disposal if I could in any 
way be of service to him. With his usual complete lack of amour propre 
he proposed that I should also consider the two documents and if I 
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had any suggestions to make should see him at his hotel next morning 
at nine o’clock before the meeting on the following day. 

There was much else to do that evening and it was very late 
when I got home with the task still not even begun. I then made a 
conflation of the two drafts, which much shortened and simplified the 
document of General Smuts, while I embedded nearly the whole of 
the other in the appropriate place. I was careful, however, never to 
substitute a word of my own for one of his: for in my experience 
authors prefer omission to correction. This delicate operation took much 
time and it was one o’clock in the morning before the draft was com- 
pleted. My wife had long since gone to bed and was fast asleep, but she 
now, at my request, made copies on the typewriter, taking care to get the 
document on to one folio sheet and using every device of capitalisation 
and paragraphing to make the fair copy look as fair as a copy can be. 

Next day at nine o’clock I waited on General Smuts and found 
him pleased with his night’s work. ‘I sat up late’, he said, ‘and 
have prepared a new draft which took into account that of the Foreign 
Office; my own was certainly too long’. I therefore said nothing about 
my own work. He then pressed the bell and asked for his draft, which 
he had left to be typed. But he had only secretaries to‘help him. The 
work had not yet even been begun. After he had turned to me with a 
charming apology, I then intimated that I also had made an attempt 
at conflation on which he might care to cast his eye while we waited for 
his document to be completed, and pulled my copy from my portfolio. 
The General read it carefully and after a moment or two said ‘ I believe 
this will do very well’: and, suggesting two small aiterations, to which, 
of course, I immediately agreed, he even proposed that it should be 
placed before the meeting as our joint production. I had to explain 
that such a proceeding would be contrary to the protocol, but offered, 
if he would be good enough to accept the responsibility for it, to hasten 
to Great George Street and have it multiplied in time for the meeting 
which began at ten o’clock. 

That was accordingly done, and I may add that when the paper was 
discussed the General with his usual generosity of mind rather shocked 
some of those round the table by revealing my participation in its 
construction. Not all those present had the same view of it that he had, 
but the discussion ensured that when the first Committee met to draft 
the Preamble at San Francisco that document was the only one that 
was then laid before it—Third Programme 


Plea for a Really United Europe 


HE basis of physical power is economic power. At the close 
~ of the nineteenth century, Britain was the dominant power in 
the world. During the opening years of the present century her 
economic supremacy was challenged by Germany, by Japan, 
and—above all—by the United States. The only British statesman of 
note who perceived this clearly was Joseph Chamberlain. The imperial 
solution which he envisaged, and strove to realise, might have succeeded 
in the conditions which then prevailed, and altered the course of history. 
Chamberlain failed to persuade his countrymen of the advantages of 
Empire development by means of a preferential tariff system, largely 
because the accumulated wealth of Britain in the form of foreign invest- 
ments was so great that it prevented all but a few men of exceptional 
capacity and vision from even seeing the problem which confronted us. 
He also failed in his attempt to negotiate an Anglo-German alliance. 
War came, and with it the sudden emergence, as the dominant world 
power, of a United States which was not yet prepared to discharge the 
responsibilities of that position. 

The mistakes made by the victorious Western Allies after the first 
world war were calamitous. In the name of ‘collective security’ they 
dissolved their alliance and formed a League of Nations (in which the 
United States declined to participate) which brought them no security. 
In the name of ‘ self-determination ’ they indulged in secession, creating 
a number of small, independent, and isolated nation-states which made 
no sense from a military, political, or economic point of view. In the 
name of ‘disarmament’ they gave up the sea supremacy which’ had 
brought them total victory. Last, but not least, they tried to restore the 
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international economic system of the nineteenth century, based on free 
multilateral trade and the gold standard. This led directly to ruthless 
international competition in trade, the ruin of the British coal industry, 
and a world economic crisis which enabled Hitler to climb to power 
on the backs of 6,000,000 unemployed. ; 

The second world war weakened western Europe almost beyond 
repair; and the mistakes made by the victorious Western Allies, after 
it was over, were painfully similar to those made in the nineteen- 
twenties, and even more grievous. In 1919 we did at least succeed in 
making a peace which lasted for twenty years; and which, but for our 
subsequent impotence and folly, might have lasted indefinitely. More- 
over, there was, at that time, no visible me.face on the horizon. Since 
1945 we have been unable to make any kind of peace with our former 
European enemies; and have been engaged in a relentless and losing 
struggle with our former oriental allies. Let me speak bluntly. Despite 
the terrible warning of the inter-war years, the western democracies, 
under the leadership of the United States, returned to their old political 
vomit—disarmament, isolation, appeasement, and competitive inter- 
national trade—covered up by the smoke-screen of a high-sounding 
superstructure miscalled the ‘ United’ Nations organisation. Today, 
Berlin and Vienna are marooned outposts of the western world. Half 
Europe is in the grip of the Red Army. And what jis left of the free 
world consists, in the main, of four industrial areas of dense population, 
which are rapidly losing their visible means of support. Western 
Germany is cut off from her markets and sources of supply in the east. 
Japan is cut off from the Asiatic mainland. Our own position in the great 
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raw-material producing areas of the east is far from secure. And on 
top of this the United States is engaged in an industrial expansion with- 
out parallel in history, which makes ever-increasing demands on 
diminishing raw-material supplies. This is the magnitude of the prob- 
lem that confronts us; and it has been greatly intensified by the fact 
that the total military victory of the allies in 1945 was accompanied 
by the heavy political defeat of the Western Powers. 


Making Peace with the Germans 

How are we going to get through? First, by facing facts. The basic 
fact is that we can never hope to reach a settlement with the Soviet 
Union in terms of the realities of trade and of geography—which is 
the only kind of settlement they will ever keep—until the balance of 
world power has been restored. This involves not only rearmament, 
but the return of western-Germany and Japan to the community of free 
nations, and the effective defence of a united western Europe. Western 
Europe is the most vital jstrategic frontier of the free world, but it is 
incapable of defending itself unaided against the Russian power. To 
suppose that either the United States or Britain can stand aside from 
the defence of continental Europe is, therefore, to be the victim of an 
illusion. Some Americans are not yet free from this illusion. N.A.T.O. 
is ultimately responsible for the security of all of us, because it is where 
the real power of the free world resides, and the only place where 
it resides. The Germans realise this. They know that there is no 
purely European solution to the problem of European defence, and 
that is why they are asking to be admitted to N.A.T.O. I think 
they are right. I think we ought to make peace with them, and 
bring them into the Atlantic community, before we attempt to rearm 
them. If, under American pressure, we goon trying to bring the Ger- 
mans into a’continental European Army without first accepting them as 
full members of the ‘wider political fraternity of the west, they ‘will 
either dominate that army, which would be dangerous;-or they will 
refuse to arm at all, which would also be dangerous. I further think 
we ought to establish a supreme council to direct the political policy 
and military strategy of N.A.T.O. on a global scale. We are at present 
conducting a world-wide struggle against the forces of communism 
without any central organ of political decision; and the dissipation of 
our available strength is, in consequence, enormous. 

Next, western Europe will have to be united if it is to survive. It 
cannot, in my opinion, be united by means of a federal constitution, 
because Europe is not America, and the twentieth century is not the 
eighteenth. But I believe it could be united by the Council of Europe. 
The Council of Europe is the laboratory in which a new and vital 
experiment in confederation is being carried out—in essence, an attempt 
to combine executive international action at government level with 
democratic consultation, leaving ultimate sovereignty where it is already 
established, in the national parliaments. The danger to the Council. of 
Europe lies not within itself, but in the apparent apathy and indifference 
of public opinion, and of the governments which established it. This 
can, and must, be put right. Then we shall get a Council of Ministers 
which will be a powerful instrument for the definition_and alignment of 
collective policies in matters of common interest; and,an Assembly 
which will be consulted because it is an effective forum of European 
opinion. The Americans are right in insisting on European unity, wrong 
in pressing for a political federation on the lines of their own consti- 
tution. They would be better advised, in my view, to use their influence 
and power in an effort to strengthen the machinery that already exists. 

Finally, we must face the fact that the United States is, to an over- 
whelming extent, the dominant economic power in the free world. When 
Britain occupied that position in the nineteenth century she was the 
arbiter and director of an expanding world economy, based on multi- 
lateral trade in free markets, free currency convertibility, and the 
international mobility of capital and labour. This was due not only to 
the fact that she was the greatest producer of industrial goods, but also 
the greatest buyer of goods. We imported freely from all over the 
world, and invested our capital all over the world. We lost a lot of 
money in the process, and made far more. 

Today the situation is radically changed. Currency is no longer freely 
convertible, and capital and labour are no longer mobile. Far from being 
the greatest importer, the United States is potentially the greatest seller 
of goods in the world. As a result, the economic balance of the free 
world is completely upset. This economic disequilibrium, and its symp- 
tom the dollar shortage, is no transient phenomenon. It is a permanent 
feature of our economic life, and the root cause of the recurrent crises 
which afflict us. 


_ What can be done to restore the balance? There is only one thing 
to be done. We must build an economic unit which will one day be 
capable of standing on its own feet, and in which it will be worth while 
for the Americans to invest their surplus dollars. Within that area there 
must be adequate supplies of raw materials,- assured markets, high 
productivity; and ruthless international competitive trade must be 
avoided by agreement. In my belief, such a unit can be built out of a 
combination of the countries of western Europe and their associated 
oversea territories with the sterling area. It will involve the abandon- 
ment of the once valid but now obsolete doctrine of non-discrimination, 
an extension of the preferential system, the pooling of available dollar 
reserves, the co-ordination and expansion of production, and the 
economic development of the African continent and south-east Asia by 
means of planned capital investment on an international scale. Finally, 
there must be a high degree of specialisation in production. In this last 
field, the Schuman Plan points the way. 

The alternative, and the only alternative, is the permanent and abject 
economic dependence of western Europe, including Great Britain, on 
the United States; with devaluation or import cuts of the kind both 
this country and France have recently been forced to impose, whenever 
a crisis hits us;.and a continuous reduction of the volume of trade and 
the standard of living. The Bretton Woods Conference of 1945, which 
fixed exchange rates and the price of gold in a world of chaotic flux, 
was an attempt on the part of the United States to revive the doctrine 
of non-discrimination, to undermine the British preferential system, and 
revert to the economics of the nineteenth century. As such, it was bound 
to fail; and it-has failed. Planned national economies cannot co-exist 
with international economic anarchy. 

Having learned our lessons, let us now get on with it: in defence, 
a streamlined N.A.T.O., with a supreme council to direct strategy; in 
politics, the development of a genuinely united Europe through the 
medium of the Council of Europe; in economics, the creation of a 
trading area in which the countries outside thé dollar area can breathe 
and live. We shall then have laid the foundations of a world democratic 
union of such strength that no potential aggressor will dare to challenge 
it; and, therefore, the foundations of world peace.—European Service 


From a Carriage Window: 
Autumn 


A. touching landscape from what past 
Spills against suburban trains ?— 
Hard to define, though from the last 
Dim century the sky still rains 

On broken walls and crumbles trees 
As autumn tumbles on chipped urns. 
A waste disorder, spendthrift lees: 
Leaf on leaf each garden burns 

And tattered cloudy pavements spin 
Against imprisoning window panes, 
Changing urban faces in 
Strangeness lightening the stains 

Of city stone already pressed 

In shadows on their flesh and bone— 
These travellers expertly dressed 
Each one to tame his day alone. 


Train windows are a mirror where 
Another time and present men 
_ Their usual separation dare 
To lose between their now and then: 
This somehow touching landscape leaves 
A page from guessed-romantic past, 
Between two stops; and time bereaves _ 
Slowly a platform.of one last 
Parting, through fifty years, one first 
Encounter, lit by lamps’ blown flames 
When today’s rank ivy burst 
In small beginnings on lost names. ny ; 
KENNETH GEE 
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George Washington: The Myth and the Man 


By FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


ASHINGTON’S birthday, February 22, is a household 

date in the American calendar. It is a national holiday: as 

if St. George’s Day were also a bank holiday; and for most 

Americans George Washington is an institution rather than 

a man. Or rather he is a symbolic figure: the godlike hero who presided 
at the nation’s birth. He is the centre-piece of patriotic tableaux: the 
tall, high-booted General in buff and blue, enveloped in the Stars and 
Stripes, who gazes from the boat across the icy Delaware River; or 
the gravely impassive statesman at . 
Philadelphia presiding in that high 
chair painted with the rising sun. Sel- 
dom has the public figure so obscured 
the man. Even in the first critical years 
of the Revolution he had, as John. 
Adams complained, become deéified. 
Soon Washington the symbol was cap- 
tured for American national tradition 
and Washington the individual was lost 
to history. McMaster called him ‘an 
unknown man’, and Channing con- 
sidered that ‘no more elusive person- 
ality exists in history’. The rediscovery 
of Washington the man is a story of the 
efforts of humdrum research against the 
enchanted mists of national mythology. 
The plain fact is that the young 
American Republic needed Washington 
the symbol much more urgently than 
the memory of Washington the man. 
The revolutionaries who established the 
United States had turned their backs on 
the past. But having rejected so much 
of their British heritage they had to fill 
the void by deliberately manufacturing 
a national tradition of their own. To 
borrow a phrase of Professor Butter- 
field’s, they had to acquire a tradition 
on a hire-purchase system as they went 
along. So it is not surprising that the 
epic of the Revolution was soon trans- 
formed into folk-lore. Tavern story- 
tellers did their work with Betsy Ross, Paul Revere, and Nathan Hale; 


and Washington, too, became sicklied o’er with a pale cast of patriotic, 


piety. John Marshall, the great Supreme Court Justice, wrote a life 
of him which was designed not merely to justify the Republic but the 
Federalist Party which so dominated its infant years; and politicians 
like Lodge and Wilson have continued to follow. his lead by writing 
biographies which anointed the American political tradition with the 
unction of an infallible Washington. | 

Further, since Washington was linked with the birth of the Republic 
he himself had to be endowed with immaculate virtue. He became a 
paragon; and a paragon moreover not for the more robust eighteenth 
century to which he belonged but for an evangelical nineteenth century 
which he never knew. It was the itinerant, book-peddling parson, 
Weems who, in 1800, gave currency to the story about little George’s 
inability to tell lies. What is important about Weems is not his 
hearsay about the cherry tree but his nauseating tone of evangelical 
piety. It was another clergyman, the Rev. Jared Sparks, who published 
the first edition of Washington’s writings in 1837. 

Sparks, who belonged to the age of Dr. Bowdler, had the impertin- 
ence to take Washington’s correspondence, which is redolent with the 
strong personality of the man, and to rephrase it in the style of a school- 
room copybook. For a century, biographers, from Irving onwards, per- 
petuated Sparks’ travesty of the true Washington. Attempts were made 
to show that Washington was a good churchgoer, which he was not; 
there was a tedious controversy about whether or not he swore at General 


George Washington, by Gilbert Stuart: in the National Portrait 
Gallery 


Lee during the Battle of Monmouth, which he had every excuse for 
doing; Cabot Lodge twisted and turned to avoid saying outright that 
Washington bought and sold slaves, like any other Virginia gentleman 
of his time; and Thayer denied Thackeray’s assertion that Washington 
married for money, which, again according to the practice of his time, 
he most certainly did. Thayer’s comment was characteristically senti- 
mental: ‘I believe he would have married a poor girl out of the work- 
house if he had really loved her’. 

And so the myth of Washington— 
half prig, half marble god—was pre- 
served in the hallowed temple of 
American national tradition. It is only 
in our own day, with the publication of 
full editions of Revolutionary papers 
and especially the thirty-seven volumes 
of Washington’s complete writings that 
there has been any prospect of undoing 
the mischief of the legend weavers and 
of breaking the spell which for so long 
imprisoned the unhappy shade of 
Washington in a statue. . 

I suppose it was inevitable that the 
immediate reaction, especially in the 
mood of the late nineteen-twenties, 
should be disillusion; and books were 
written making out that Washington 
was only. a wooden figurehead or, 
alternatively, revelling in the discovery 
that as a young man he had a high- 
spirited sentimental life. For when idols 
are cast down iconoclasts become ex- 
cited. But that mood has also passed. 
And now there comes along Dr. Douglas 
Freeman with a full-scale attempt at a 
definitive biography based upon almost 
endless volumes of published and 
manuscript papers*. The work is on a 
heroic scale as befits its heroic subject. 
The four volumes which have appeared 
take the story to April 1778, and on 
this scale it will take another three to 
complete the Life. As we have come to expect from modern American 
scholars, it is a miracle of exact erudition. Everything useful there is to 
know about Washington is to be found in Dr. Freeman’s pages. Has 
he at last brought Washington to life for us? The answer is yes—and no. 

Dr. Freeman’s strategy has been to set down all the facts about 
Washington’s life on the assumption that their exposition will prove 
the safest guide to the truth about the man. This he has done with 
superb technical skill, and the result is a brilliantly readable account 
of both the life and the times of the soldier-statesman. It is also 
admirably objective. Dr. Freeman looks with a level eye on Washington’s 
failings as well as his virtues. He has some trenchant things to say about 
his limitations where he considers him to have been in the wrong. He 
brings out well, for example, how Washington’s lack of imagination 
led to important tactical blunders at Brooklyn and Brandywine; how 
a curious paralysis of the will seemed to afflict him on the retreat 
across New Jersey; and how his almost neurotic desire to be thought 
well of by the public led to misguided actions. But as a biographer 
Dr. Freeman has been a shade too self-effacing. Modesty has inhibited 
him from intruding upon us with any fully formed conception of what 
Washington was like as a person. We are left to find that out for our- 
selves from the wealth of material he displays for us. 

This seems to be a rather negative attitude for a biographer. For 
the subject of a biography to come alive, to stand out in three dimen- 
sions and to move with convincing articulation, the author should be 
on familiar personal terms with his subject. He should know him and 


* George Washington. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. each volume 
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be emotionally committed to him. He should have arrived at an 
imaginative understanding of the mainsprings of his personality. Dr. 
Freeman does not seem to me to have achieved this, so far. He seems 
shy of looking Washington squarely in the face and of writing exactly 
what he thinks of the man. As a result his hero moves with somewhat 
jerky animation. 

What is the reason for this? Is it because Dr. Freeman, even at 
this distance of time, is not entirely emancipated from the American 
national tradition? He is.too good a historian not to show us how 
Washington grew in experience from being an awkward adolescent to 
become the iron-willed commander at Valley Forge. But if Washington 
was not born in the full panoply of perfection as he was for John 
Marshall, nevertheless we have the feeling, as we move into the fourth 
volume, that he is well on the way to becoming perfect. Dr. Freeman 
betrays a growing reverence for the public figure; and reverence is an 
attitude which inhibits the elucidation of personality. Like other bio- 
graphers of the great Revolutionary leaders he writes in subdued tones, 
as though in the presence of an immortal spirit rather than a man. 


Incarnation of Implacable Resistance 


Yet I do not believe that this is entirely the result of the inhibitions of 
national tradition. It derives partly from Washington’s character. He 
was something of a puzzle even to his own contemporaries. The very 
qualities which made him a great national leader were, and are, barriers 
to an understanding of the inner person. As we concentrate on 
Washington the perfect instrument in the military crisis of the 
Revolution, our impression of Washington the man tends to fade. 
He was great precisely because he identified himself so. completely 
with the Revolution that the private person became merged in the 
public figure. 

Washington’s essential service to the Revolution was as the incarna- 
tion of implacable resistance. It is difficult to conceive how anyone 
but a man of his special qualities could have kept the revolutionary 
cause alive between the first enthusiasm of *76 and the news of the 
French Alliance in ’78. During those two critical years the Whigs were, 
on the whole, unpopular. As the redcoats overran the middle colonies 
most ordinary, cautious people were impressed by the authority of the 
Crown, by the military regularity of General Howe’s troops,. by the 
charming sophistication of his officers and the solid worth of the bullion 
they paid for their supplies. The Whigs were scattered and disorganised. 
For a government they had an anarchic committee, which was on the 
run and which had no effective means of recruiting men, weapons, or 
even food and clothing. Everything depended on their being able to 
keep some sort of army in the field. Without Washington that tiny, 
ragged, almost Falstafian, army might well have melted away entirely. 

What were those qualities which made Washington so indispensable? 
To begin with he was unshakably committed to the revolutionary cause. 
He was not a politician; he had been only a silent back bencher in the 
Virginia Assembly and the Continental Congress. He had made up his 
mind slowly and his view of the conflict was the simple vision of a 
man of action: 


I am sure I have no new lights to throw upon the subject... . and 


could only in general add that an innate spinit of freedom first told me ~ 


that the measures which administration hath for some time been and 

now are most violently pursuing are repugnant to every Pees of 

natural justice. 
Having once made up his mind he was subject to no such after-thoughts 
as clouded the career of his brilliant subordinate, General Arnold. He 
could face a charge of treason with equanimity and had no thought 
but to maintain his command to the end even when-he had to write: 

If every nerve is not strained to recruit the new army with all 
possible expedition I think the game is pretty near up. 

He had a clear conscience and remarkable physical courage. It was 
said of him that he was ‘in action cool, like a Bishop at his prayers’. 
His fears were of a different order. He had an almost neurotic obsession 
about losing his public reputation. He said to Patrick Henry with 
tears in his eyes: 

Remember Mr. Henry>what I now tell you: from the day I enter 
upon the command of the American, armies I date my fall and the ruin 
of my reputation. 

And so he took up his duties without illusions, entirely expecting 
that the task would prove beyond his powers. Before becoming 
Commander-in-Chief he had never commanded more than a regiment 
and he had to teach himself the art of generalship as he went along. 
He was well aware of his limitations. Indeed he was too humble about 
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seeking the advice of others, and General Greene said with truth on 
one occasion: ‘ Why, the General does want decision ’. He never became 
a brilliant general in the field and he seems to have been singularly 
deficient in imagination. But he never lost sight of his primary aim of 
preserving his army intact, and for this he was well suited. He was an 
excellent administrator. He had made a fortune as a planter and 
business man and he was well equipped to handle the hundred-and-one 
matters of detail which, in the absence of a professional staff, devolved 
on the Commander-in-Chief. 

But above all he had the gift of command to a degree, which is 
entirely inexplicable even against his own background of Virginia 
squire and slave owner. His will alone made the Continental Army a 
disciplined force. His authority was powerful, not only in the ranks, 
where it was enforced by the old-fashioned sanction of the lash, but 
among his staff, with the civilians in Congress, and, ultimately, even 
among those fellow-generals, like Lee or Gates, who felt themselves 
his superior in technical skill. That authority derived from thé character 


of the man; and it is character, rather than intellect or imagination, ° 


which is the key to his personality. 

He was physically compelling. He had the natural dignity of a tall, 
powerfully built figure; and in a day when it mattered much he had a 
superb seat on a horse. One of his French officers said of him: 

Washington was intended for a great position—his appearance alone 
gave confidence to the timid and imposed respect on the bold. He 
possessed also those external advantages which a man born to command 
should have: tall stature, a noble face, gentleness in his glance, 
amenity in his language, simplicity in his gesture and expressions. 

Another French officer wrote: 

I could not keep my eyes from that imposing countenance, grave yet 
not severe, affable without familiarity. . . . I have never seen a picture 
which represents him to me as I saw him at Valley Forge. 


Indeed his likeness was always a problem to painters. Gilbert Stuart, 
who painted so many portraits of him, despaired of bringing to life on 
canvas the character which lay behind Washington’s reposed features, 
until one afternoon, out walking, the two met a farmer who had tried 
to put one over Washington in some small deal. The animated expres- 
sion which came over Washington’ s face at that moment Baye Stuart a 
long-sought clue for his portrait. 

The more intimate side of Washington’s seroieliee remained elusive, 
masked by the impassive self-discipline of his public exterior. He was 
courteous and considerate; but always aloof and reserved; a man whose 
rare bursts of anger were terrifying: to experience. In spite of being so 
sensitive to criticism he had schooled himself to remain above the 
competitive bickering which went on around him in the Army and in 
Congress. It took months of intrigue against him by General Conway 
before Washington finally broke out with the cutting remark that: 

General Conway” s merit . . . as an officer’ and his importance in Loe 

Army exists more in his imagination than in reality. 

In the end the Conway Cabal, the object of which was to have 
Washington replaced as Commander-in-Chief, broke against the rock 
of Washington’s character. By 1777 he had become indispensable to the 
Revolution. No other General could have held the confidence of the 
Army, the Continental Congress, and a faltering public opinion. He 
succeeded where more brilliant officers and more flamboyant politicians 
would have failed precisely because he had so subdued his inner 
personality to his public character. He epitomised a Revolution purged 
of all cant, self-seeking and doubt; and after Trenton and Valley 
Forge he ceased to be an entirely private person. There is an element 
of truth in the patriotic cliché that he belonged to the nation. 


The Inner Washington _ 

No wonder, then, that Washington became a mythological figure 
for the American national tradition and that his real personality has 
eluded his biographers for so long. Even a skilled portrait painter like 
Stuart only succeeded in catching a glimpse of the inner Washington 
as the result of an intimate personal contact. How much more difficult, 
then, for a biographer who, unlike the artist, has to build up his 
portrait from written evidence! Dr. Freeman has come nearer than 
most to capturing the inner Washington; and the fiery spirit which 
was the secret reserve of Washington’s strength flashes out from time 
to time from his pages. To this extent he has succeeded. He has failed 


-only where success is impossible. That part of Washington’s personality 
which he deliberately suppressed in his own lifetime can now never be 


recovered; and to that extent he must remain a myth. 
\ —Third Programme 
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New Light on Charles Dickens 


JOHN BUTT on the novelist’s working methods 


HEN Pickwick Papers began to appear in its shilling 

monthly numbers, Dickens was stumbling into a form of 

publication which he was to use for all but five of his 

novels. This mode of publication had one certain advantage 
over the prevailing method of publishing in three or four. volumes at 
6s. or 7s. each. It was like buying your furniture on the instalment 
system. You might spend as much or more by the time you had the 
book complete, but the initial cost was small, and you could spread the 
total payment over nine- 
teen months. 

Yet though more custo- 
mers might be attracted, it 
was a troublesome method 
for the novelist, for it in- 
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to consider the balance of 


chapters within the num- 
ber both as to length and 
as to effect. Each number 
must lead, if not always 
to its own climax, at any. 


His manuscripts show that as a young man he had been a fluent 
writer; but at the height of his powers he found much more difficulty in 
satisfying himself. Surviving scraps of the manuscript of Nicholas 
Nickleby suggest a hand racing to keep pace with the mind’s concep- 
tions. As Heminge and Condell said of Shakespeare, ‘ We have scarce 
received from him a blot in his papers’. But everi as early as Dombey 
and Son, begun seven years later, when he was thirty-four, we find the 
frequent erasures and: interlineations which characterise all his later 
manuscripts. The different 

, Shades of ink which he 

— oe Mi} used from time to time 
~~ enable us to say that his 

habit was to correct as he 
wrote, sentence by sen- 
tence; and that though he 
subsequently read — over 


Ae nt hy \ what he had written, he 
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later alteration. 

The manuscripts he sent 
to the printer were these 
corrected first drafts. He 
never dictated any passage 
of a novel to an amanuen- 
sis, or used a secretary to 
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Some of Dickens’ notes for Dombey and Son 


author; and as for dicta- 
tion, it would only have 
hindered him, for he 
relied upon the knowledge 


the mere division of chap- 

ters provides. Dickens had 

to recognise, too, that his readers were constantly being interrupted for 
prolonged periods, and that he must take this into account both in his 
characterisation and, to some extent, in his plotting. Besides all this, he 
had the incessant strain of producing his thirty-two pages punctually, 
month by month, for nineteen months, knowing at the same time that he 
could never look back and revise what he had already printed, or adjust 
the beginning of the story in the light of the end. 

How, then, did he manage to fulfil these exacting conditions and yet 
write a coherent novel, in which the parts make their just contribution 
to the whole? We know a good deal about the habits of this most 
methodical man, and they show the care he took in justifying those 
parts. Publication day was the first day of each month. By that date 
Dickens had to have the equivalent of thirty-two pages of print planned 
and written, see that two illustrations were provided, and send the 
whole thing to the printer in London, perhaps from Broadstairs, or the 
Isle of Wight, or even from as far off as Genoa. Proofs were then to be 
corrected, and sent to press, copies were to be sewn, and numbers 


| distributed to booksellers. The dead-line for completion of the manu- 


script was about the twentieth day of the month—the latest date of 
completion. I have noticed is for Copperfield, No. XI, on February 21, 
and that in a short month, too. Frequently Dickens had to go straight 
on from one monthly number to the next; but often he could allow 
himself a few days’ respite at the end of the month before beginning 
the next month’s work. Occasionally we find him starting as late as the 
seventh day. Thus at the very shortest he had a fortnight for writing 
his three or four chapters. : 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


that he had to fill about 
thirty pages in his normal 
handwriting to complete a monthly number, just as a lecturer gets 
to know how many pages will make a lecture. So Bradbury and Evans, 
the printers, had to make do with ‘copy’ obscure enough to daunt 
the most experienced compositor. Not only was it written in a small 
hand with all too little space left between the lines for the numer- 
ous interlineations, but the text was sprinkled with peculiar proper 
names like Fezziwig and Peerybingle; and-with phonetic spellings 
of standard English. You gain some idea of the difficulties presented 
to a compositor accustomed to Dickens’ hand when you find him 
setting up ‘Mr. Dick was partial to going abroad’ for what Dickens 
actually wrote, ‘Mr. Dick was partial to ginger bread’. But the com- 
positors were remarkably clean, quick and accurate workmen. If you 
were to read carefully through the manuscripts, you would probably be 
able to correct the received text in one or two particulars; but I am 
inclined to think that Dickens and his friend Forster, who also read the 
proofs, spotted all the outstanding printers’ errors. , 
There were many reasons why Forster should have read the proofs. 
He provided another pair of eyes for detecting errors, and he was 
Arusted as a criterion of taste—of what the average reader would stand. 
The proofs show that it is Forster who changes such expletives as “ By 
God’ into ‘ By Heavens’, and it is Forster who removes the description 
in Dombey and Son of Miss Tox ejecting the bugs from the wainscoting 
of her house by means of a brush dipped in paraffin. Furthermore, 
Forster was usually in London to deal with last-minute problems sent 
him by Dickens from Broadstairs, or Eoulogne, or Genoa. For example, 
just as the last number of Dombey was going to press, Dickens re- 
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collected that in the final parade of his pantomime one character had ' 
been overlooked—the dog Diogenes; so he sent Forster alternative 
versions, leaving to his judgment which was to be inserted in proof. 
But he liked to be at hand himself whenever possible. For example, 
he told a friend that he never accepted an engagement for the last few 
days of the month, because ‘if proofs are late’, he says, ‘he will 
have to revise them at the printers’, and ‘if there is too much matter 
- to take it out, and put them all to rights and leave them on the 
press’. I mentioned that the numbering of leaves in the manuscript 
showed him how much material would fill a monthly number. Thirty 
quarto leaves would yield approximately thirty-two pages of print. But 
this was only a rough guide. Sometimes proofs showed that he had 
written too much, sometimes too little. Proofs of the number in which 
old Dorrit is released from the Marshalsea prison showed that he had 
underestimated his quantity by one page. He therefore had to set to 
and bring the number up to its required size. This he did by inserting 
a long paragraph describing the friends who assembled at the prison 
gates to welcome Mr. Dorrit on his discharge. 


Cuts at the Expense of Comedy 


But more often he found that he had written too much, and he was 
then forced to lop and crop as best he could. It is interesting to find 
that on these occasions he usually made his cuts at the expense of the 
comedy. In Dombey and Son, Mrs. Chick, Miss Tox, and Major 
Bagstock originally had longer parts; so had Mr. Honeythunder in 
Edwin Drood; and in David Copperfield he had to remove a capital 
scene in which Steerforth successfully exercised his charms upon the 
lugubrious Mrs. Gummidge and entered into a league with her to be 
lone and lorn together. When the time comes to produce what I claim 
we have not yet got—a standard edition of Dickens’ novels, the editor 
will have to consider restoring these passages to the text. They were 
removed only because of what we should consider the fortuitous de- 
mands of serial publication. Yet, on the other hand; it was these same 
demands which moulded the whole of his work; we should beware of 
regarding them only as occasional interruptions to the flow of his genius. 

Dickens seems never to have committed to paper an advance lay-out 
of any novel as a whole. But from the time of Dombey and Son, the 
first of his novels to be carefully constructed, he was accustomed to 
plan each monthly number on paper. The character of these number- 
plans changes little from book to book. On one side of the sheet he 
jots down the names of characters who are to enter, sometimes also the 
chief incidents to be described. Sometimes he mentions the principal 
theme of the number—thus Copperfield, No. XVIII, is called ‘ The 
Emigration Number’; and Dombey, No. XVI, ‘The Return of 
Walter’. And sometimes he records a striking phrase to be used, as 
in the plan for Hard Times No. I, which begins, ‘ Teach these children 
nothing but facts’. Sometimes he gives himself advice on the manner 
to adopt. ‘ Be patient with Carker ’, he writes; ‘ Get him on very slowly 
without incident’: or ‘ Pursuit still carried through, quick and fierce’. 
And frequently he makes a memorandum in hesitation and postpones 
a decision to use it: thus he scribbles, doubtfully, in his notes for 
Hard Times, ‘ Lover for Sissy? ’, and a pen taken up at a later moment 
answers “ No. Decide on no love at all’; or, in the Dombey memoranda 
once more, ‘Mr. Morfin—query’ and the later pen answers ‘ Yes’. 
So pleased was he with the decision that he underlined the word three 
times and added ‘ with a view to the future’. 

The notes also reveal where the course of the novel has forced some 
change of plan upon him. Sol Gills in Dombey and Son was designéd 
for an important part at a time when Dickens intended young Walter 
Gay to degenerate into idleness and dissipation. But when Dickens 
changed his mind about Walter’s future, Sol Gills became redundant, 
and in the plan for Dombey, No. VIII, we see Dickens deliberating 
how to get rid of him. ‘ Uncle Sol to die?’ he asks; and then decides 
“No, run away to look after Walter’. But if the number-plans some- 
times reveal a change of purpose, they also provide evidence of re- 
affirmed intention. Thus the note for Bleak House, No. X, reads: 
‘Esther’s love must be kept in view, to make the coming trial the 
greater and the victory the more meritorious ’. 

These were the notes on the left-hand side of his sheet. On the other 
side he sifted his memoranda and rearranged them under chapter 
headings. There the succession of detail in such an important scene as 
the storm in Copperfield, No. XVIII, is rehearsed: 

Ham and Steerforth. Steerforth in a sinking ship in a great storm 
in Yarmouth Roads. Ham goes off in a lifeboat—or with a rope round 
his waist through the surf? Both bodies washed ashore together? No. 
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The wind—the spray—the coming to the sea. The town. Flying sand, — 


seaweed, and flakes of foam, seen here at Broadstairs, last night, flying 

in blotches. 
That must have been sketched before the chapter was written. But it 
is quite clear that some of the chapter notes were made after the writing 
of the chapter. This can only mean that they proved valuable as a 
summary. For Dickens often sent his manuscript to the printer, chapter 
by chapter, before he had compieted a monthly number, and on those 
occasions the notes on the number-plans constituted his only record of 
what he had written. Imagine him, too, beginning to write a new 
number after a few days’ holiday. How could he more easily and more 


quickly pick up his thread than bysconsulting his last number-plan? . 


Such are the memoranda he used as he composed his novels, writing 
often no more than a month ahead of his readers. He used them to 
keep him straight, or moderately straight, on the track he had already 
surveyed. That track he never defined, except occasionally in a letter 
to such a confidential friend as Forster. He preferred not to commit 
himself to paper about the design and purpose of a novel. But his 
letters, and his draft titles—it is specially important for a serial novelist 
to begin by getting his title right—show how his mind worked at the 
height of his career. He seems first to have decided on a policy— 
Martin Chuzzlewit was to be a critique of hypocrisy, Dombey and Son 
a critique of pride—and then he devised a plot to carry that policy; 
but the plot at the outset was sufficiently broadly conceived to permit 
minor deviations and modifications. 

In working out his plot, he had always to bear in mind what he 
called his ‘ detached and desultory form of publication’. Even though 
he might assume that his readers would anxiously await the appearance 
of the next number, how could he assure himself that they would 
remember all that they needed to remember? I think we must attribute 
to serial publication, in part at any rate, Dickens’ fondness for making 
his minor characters immediately recognisable and complete. We know 
Squeers, for example, at the end of the first number of Nicholas 
Nickleby as well as we are ever likely to know him. We are given more 
illustrative detail-as the novel proceeds; but we recognise him imme- 
diately for what he is, just as we recognise Mrs. Gamp, Captain Cuttle, 
Mr. Barkis, Mr. Guppy, and Flora Finching for what they are as soon 
as they appear. They will not change. They will not reveal any un- 
suspected depths of character or peculiarities of personality; but we 
shall be delighted with more and more examples of their individu- 
alities of voice and behaviour. And how admirably suited they are to 
serial publication! For in essentials each is no more than a sketch, no 
more than can be adequately represented in a brief number. But each 
is made so distinct that when a month has past and the character 
reappears, everyone will remember that voice and those mannerisms. 


Use of Repetition 

It is also noticeable what use Dickens makes of repetition—for 
example, that recurrent phrase in Dombey and Son, ‘ Let him remember 
it in that room years to come’, which keeps us waiting for the 
scene of Mr. Dombey’s solitary remorse when all have left him in his 
bankruptcy; or the pervasive fog of Bleak House, the symbol of the 
confusion in Chancery proceedings; or those emblematic birds which 
Miss Flite has promised to release from their cage when she receives 
her judgment; or even the Roman soldier with pointing finger on 
Mr. Tulkinghorn’s ceiling who is at last found to be pointing to some- 
thing significant lying on Mr. Tulkinghorn’s carpet. Is it not possible 
that Dickens was led to develop these forms of repetition so as to 
link one month with another month in his readers’ minds? At any rate 
he never ceased to be conscious of the problems presented by the serial 
form of publication; for we find him declaring in the Postscript to 
Our Mutual Friend, five years before his death, that ‘it would be very 
unreasonable to expect that many readers, pursuing a story in Portions 
from month to month through nineteen months, will, until they have it 
before them complete, perceive the relations. of its finer threads to the 
whole pattern which is always before the eyes of the story teller at his 
loom. Yet’, he goes on, ‘that I hold the advantages of that mode of 
publication _ to outweigh its disadvantages, may be easily .believed of 
one who revived it in Pickwick Papers after long disuse, and has pur- 
sued it ever since * 
What advantage did he see in that harassing mode of publication? 
He is content to leave us guessing.—Third Programme 


The second of the two talks by Mr. Alexander Halpern, on “@rivins of 
Bolshevik Thought’, will be published next week. 
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I wish Dickens had not left the subject at that point. — 
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_ What Makes a Good Advocate ? 


By SIR NORMAN BIRKETT 


HE art of advocacy has fallen into some disrepute in modern 

times. It is no longer regarded as one of man’s higher accom- 

plishments to be gained at the expense of laborious days and 

nights. When it is considered at all, it is thought of as a 
purely legal accomplishment, exercised in the law courts as a matter 
of course, and usually in rather sombre circumstances. 

Thi8 is a very great pity, because the art of advocacy is very much 
more than a legal accomplishment. It may properly be said to be the 
art of attractive and persuasive speech on all occasions that call for its 
exercise. When the seventeenth-century writer John Aubrey, in his 
Brief Lives, said of the speaking of the Lord Chancellor Francis Bacon 
that ‘the hearer could not look aside from him without loss’ and that 
“it was the fear of all that heard him that he would make an end’, 
he was paying the supreme tribute to the art of advocacy in its fullest 
sense. Every day, consciously or unconsciously, that art is being exer- 
cised in parliaments, in the courts, in the council chambers, in the 
open air, before the microphone, and indeed wherever men gather to 
listen to one of their fellow men expounding some subject or theme. It 
is in this wider meaning that I shall consider the art of advocacy here. 

Both the Greeks and the Romans paid the greatest possible attention 
to the art of advocacy and the art of oratory in general. They ranked 
them with poetry, painting, or sculpture in the pains taken to reach 
perfection; and the advocate of today may certainly find in the ancient 
writers everything he needs in the way of guidance, admonition, and 
exhortation. It was one of the sayings of Caesar that ‘ the right choice 
of words is the fountain-head of eloquence ’, and Quintilian emphasised 
again and again the importance of such choice, and particularly the 
power which comes to human speech from the use of simple words 
that are endeared to the hearer from long usage and association. 


Mr. Churchill’s War Speeches 

But fashions change, manners change, all things change; and the 
attention paid to the art of attractive speech is not now as great as it 
was. The emphasis has shifted: The written word has assumed the 
mightiest of powers. The spread of education, the immense growth of 
journalism, the coming of the wireless with the special form of speaking 
required for that medium—all these things, and others, have contributed 
to the decline of the former most scrupulous attention. But how rich 
are the rewards for care and pains may be seen in the speeches of 
Mr. Churchill during the war. For let nobody suppose that those 
speeches were made without preparation, and indeed the care that ever 
Demosthenes gave to his orations; and of him it was said that ‘he 
adopts: no thought, no word at random, but takes much care of both 
the arrangement of his ideas and the graciousness of his language’. 
The speeches of Mr. Churchill will live in history and will last as long 
as the language endures. The reasons are not far to seek, and may 
serve as a present-day ‘illustration of the art of advocacy. There 
was the man himself, and as Lord Rosebery said when analysing the 
oratorical supremacy of Lord Chatham: ‘It is not merely the thing 
that is said, but the man who says it that counts, the character which 
breathes through the sentences’. There was the unrivalled power of 
exposition, the gift of enthralling narrative; there was the discerning, 
discriminating choice of words, the compelling simplicity of the 


- sentences; there was the unerring sense of the great occasion; and there 


was, above all, the noble and moving appeal to freedom that trans- 
figured all these things, and drew forth from the sincere and impassioned 
mind the eloquence that nerved the arm and fortified the heart. 

It is clear from all this that advocacy is made up of very many 
elements, and it would seem that the thing said can never be separated 
from the moment of its saying, or from the man who says it; and 
certainly any attempt to recapture the fire and glow of past moments is 
foredoomed to failure if the thing said is considered alone. In one of 
the more memorable of his essays, William Hazlitt considers the 
differences between the written and the spoken word, and, quoting from 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, he says: 


“Bottom, thou art translated’ might be placed as a motto under most 
collections of speeches . . . whether originally addressed to the people, 
the senate, or the Bar. .. . What we read is the same; what we see and 
hear is different—the self-same words but not to the self-same tune. 
The orator’s vehemence and gesture, the loudness of the voice, the 
speaking eye, the conscious attitude, the inexplicable dumb show and 
noise—all those brave sublunary things that made his raptures clear— 
are no longer there and without these he is nothing. 


And Augustine Birrell, that experienced Chancery lawyer and man of 
letters, expressed the same view when he recalled the exclamation of 
the younger Pitt when somebody was expressing wonder at the enormous 
reputation of Charles James Fox: ‘ Ah! but you have never been under 
the wand of the magician ’. 

It is equally clear that there are no fixed and rigid standards that 


‘ you can lay down and say, ‘If you want to be a great advocate there is 


the pattern’. It simply cannot be done. There are diversities of gifts but 
the same spirit; and the different forms of advocacy are infinite. In the 
legal world, for example, Sir Horace Davey, afterwards a Lord Justice 
and a Lord of Appeal, who had one of the largest practices at the Bar, 
was so difficult and trying to listen to, according to one of the most 
distinguished legal writers of the day, that ‘one wondered sometimes 
how he had forced himself into any prominence at all’. And I have 
myself heard that great advocate Marshall Hall on the full tide of his 
forensic oratory, a joy to hear, and what is more, a joy to behold, 
simply sweeping juries off their feet with the torrent of his impassioned 
advocacy. In the wider world, there must be room for the unrivalled 
efficacy of plain speech as exhibited in the Gettysburg speech of 
President Lincoln, and in the House of Commons speech of John 
Bright on the Crimean War, as well as for the more ornate and 
histrionic speeches made on great occasions. John Bright, you may 
remember, said: ‘The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout 
the land: you may almost hear the beating of his wings’. If you were 
to substitute any other word for the word ‘beating’ the effect would 
be lost. The ‘ flapping’ of his wings becomes ridiculous; and the 
supreme importance of the choice of words becomes plain. 

But if the task of the advocate is to persuade, there are certain 
things that are desirable for the general run of advocates to observe. 
Advocates in general, in any field, have slowly and painfully to acquire 
knowledge, and gradually by practice to attain proficiency..The idea 
that great advocacy is a gift from Heaven dies hard. Men seek to 
produce the effect of spontaneity but the labour of preparation must 
be concealed, and the illusion ‘of the extemporary created. But pre- 
paration there must be, and I would like to refer to a matter which I 
myself regard as being of supreme importance in the art of advocacy. 
It is not enough to prepare in the sense of ‘ getting up the subject’ 
with thoroughness and care; there must in a certain sense be a life-long 
preparation. The advocate must have the faculty, innate or acquired, 
of choosing the right words in which to express himself, and the very 
much greater gift of putting the right words in the right order. 


The Secret of Lucid and Graceful Speech 

This is the secret of lucid and graceful speech. Without lucidity, a 
speech on any occasion will fail of its purpose, and without grace, the 
speech will speedily be forgotten. It is wide reading alone that enriches 
the vocabulary, and brings the appropriate word to the speech of the 
advocate at the right moment. The importance of the right choice of 
words cannot be over-emphasised. It has been regarded as almost the 
first consideration by all those who have given any attention to the 
subject. It follows, therefore, that the advocate must be more than 
a mere man of law or a politician; he must in some degree strive to 
be a man of letters if he is to reach the heights. The complete advocate 
must add daily to his other equipment the great weapon of the well- 
stored mind. Knowledge of life, of men, of books, knowledge of every 
kind cannot be too highly commended. But from wide reading in the 


(continued on page 351) 
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NEWS DIARY | 


February 20-26 


Wednesday, February 20 


Ninth session of North Atlantic Council 
opens in Lisbon 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons about cost of defence programme 


British authorities in Suez Canal. zone 
decide to remove restrictions on road and 
rail traffic 


Thursday, February 21 


Minister of Health announces that identity 
cards have ceased to have any ‘ official 
value’ 


Two British officers appointed by N.A.T.O. 
to Channel commands 


White Paper published on ‘ utility’ scheme 


Friday, February 22 


North Atlantic Council approves plan for 
European Defence Community of six 
nations 


Mr. Steven Hardie, Chairman of the Iron 
and Steel Corporation, resigns 


House of Commons debates Commonwealth 
development in sterling area 


Saturday, February 23 


North Atlantic Council approves report on 
sharing cost of western rearmament 


United States Government hands back to 
private enterprise buying of rubber abroad 


Sunday, February 24 


North Atlantic Treaty countries agree to 
provide about fifty divisions and 4,000 
aircraft this year for the defence of 
Europe 


French Prime Minister returns to Paris 
from Lisbon to discuss economic 
problems with his Council of Ministers 


French withdraw from the Hoa-Binh area 
of Tongking 


Monday, February 25 


Ninth session of North Atlantic Council 
ends. Sir Oliver Franks offered post of 
Secretary-General 


Anglo-Egyptian negotiations to be reopened 


Ministry of Supply announces increase in 
price of steel 


Budget date postponed to March. 11 


Tuesday, February 26 


House of Commons concludes debate on 
foreign policy 


Field-Marshal Lord Alexander arrives back 


in England to take up post as Minister 
of Defence 


Big joint naval exercise by North Atlantic 
Powers opens in Mediterranean 
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Crowds waiting outside a polling station in a Libyan village during the new kingdom’s first general election 
which was held on February 19. Results gave the Government twenty-three seats and the Opposition (the 
National Congress Party) eight. Riots, stirred up by the defeated opposition, broke out in Tripoli on Febru- 
ary 21; ten people were killed and 110 injured; the leader of the party, Bescir Bey Sadawi, has been deported 


Men of the 16th Independent Parachute Brigade stationed in the Suez Canal 

Zone, although already highly skilled in parachute jumping, keep up their 

training under Royal Air Force instructors. They are seen in this photograph 

using specially constructed ‘swings’ that enable them to practise flight 
control and* precision landing 


A total eclipse of the sun took plac 
and many of the world’s leading ast: 
in Khartoum to make observations. Or 
was visible from the British Isles: «th 
taken in London at 9.10 a.m. when: 

the sun’s area was dark: 
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The internment camp on Koje Island, off the south-east coast of Korea, which was the scene of a serious 
riot last week. Seventy people were killed and 165 injured when a mob of Korean civilians attacked 
their American guards 


Mr. Dean Acheson, American Secretary of 

State, addressing the opening sess.on of the 

Atlantic Council in the chamber of the Portu- 

guese National Assembly, Lisbon, on Febru- 
ary 20 (see also page 329) 


A view of Rosedale in the area, comprising about 600 square 
miles of the North Riding of Yorkshire, which has been 
designated as the North York Moors National Park. The 
designation order has to be confirmed by the Minister of Housing 


Two Olympic Winter Games champions: above, 

P Feannette Aliwegg of Great Briain during her 
b 5 performance in_ the wonten’s figure skating 
poe contest at the Bislet Stadium, Oslo, which won 


rs gathered pee , ay horned Ankole cows which arrived at 
rtial eclipse her first place; right, Hjalma~ Andersen of Whipsnade fifteen months ago from 
sgraph was - Norway who is seen winning the 1,500-metres Uganda, photographed last week-end 


One of the Zoological Society’s long- 


with her three-months-old bull calf, 


ne-tenth of Speed skating event; he also won the 10,000 
oo which is progressing well 


and 5,000 metres races 
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By the Rt. Hon. C. R. ATTLEE, O.M., C.H., M.P., Leader of the Opposition 


URING the past fortnight the minds 

of us all have been taken °up with the 

great loss sustained by the nation in the 

death of a well-loved=King. We were 
all united in sorrow. We have been equally united 
in our good wishes to our young Queen. We are 
sure that Her Majesty, like her father and grand- 
father, will preserve our liberties. One of those 
liberties is that of free speech and full discussion 
of political issues. So tonight I am taking part 
in the resumption of a series of political broad- 
casts, the last of which was_made on Decem- 
ber 27 by the Prime Minister. 

But I think it is a little difficult to return to 
the heat and dust of political controversy. Cer- 
tainly that would be so if politics were a mere 
game of ins and outs with no great issues ‘at 
stake and no clear differences of policy in this 
country. But here in Britain full and free dis- 
cussion on matters of policy is the life blood of 
democracy, and when differences exist they 
should be fully ventilated. An active Opposition 
is an essential part of our system. 

At the beginning of this parliament the 
Labour Party took the line that it would not 
indulge in the kind of petty harassing tactics 
which the Conservatives pursued during the last 
parliament. Our Opposition would be respon- 
sible. We should not, because we had crossed the 
floor of the House, throw over the policies which 
we approved when in government. If, as has 
happened pretty frequently during the last few 
months, we find the Conservatives obliged by the 
logic of facts to carry out Labour policy and to 
retreat from what they advocated when in oppo- 
sion, we welcome their conversion, but when we 
find them taking what we believe to be a wrong 
course, we offer very vigorous opposition. 

I want, therefore, this evening, to deal with 
two major matters of policy; the one relating 
to foreign affairs, the other to home affairs. To 
whatever party we belong, we are all deeply con- 
cerned to preserve the peace of the world. 
Britain, like the other countries in the Atlantic 
community, has been forced to build up her 
armaments in order to be strong enough to repel 
aggression. The policy which Mr. Ernest Bevin 
started, of getting together the forces of demo- 
cracy under the Atlantic Pact, was right, and 
we give it our full support. Soviet imperialism 
is a very real menace to peace. There is always 
the danger of trouble breaking out in Europe 
and we have to be on guard there. There is also 
the Middle East. But I think at the present time 
the Far East is the greatest danger point. In the 
Far East we’re supporting with armed forces the 
United Nations, in an endeavour to oppose 
successfully aggression. It’s in the nature of a 
test case, for if the United Nations failed it 
might go the way of the League of Nations. 
We're all hoping that the negotiations for an 
armistice may be successful, but even if they are 
it’s only a first step. There remains the question 
of a real peace settlement in Asia. 

It has been our policy; and that of the United 
Nations, to try to limit this conflict, despite 
much provocation from the Chinese Communist 
Government. This, too, has been the policy of 
the United States Administration. There are two 
good reasons for this, quite apart from a 
humanitarian desire to limit slaughter. First, be- 
cause in a world where there are many dangers, 
it would be foolish for the Western Powers to 
get heavily engaged in a war in Asia. And, 


! 


secondly, because any general attack on China 
by the Western Powers would raise nationalist 
feeling in the Chinese throughout the East, and 
also Asiatic feeling. The success of the Com- 
munists in China is largely due to their having 
been able to pose as the friends of the Chinese 
people, and as liberators of the common people 
from a corrupt regime. History shows, as in 
the case of the French and Russian Revolutions, 
that external attack consolidates the regime and 
leads to a nationalist dictatorship. 

There are elements in the United States—and 
they are important elements—that advocate 
spreading war with Communist China. They 
support the corrupt and reactionary forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek. In the last few days men of 
high standing have given expression to these 
views. Britain has.a very long and intimate asso- 
ciation with the peoples of Asia. ‘We have, too, 
the advantage of our membership in the Com- 
monwealth, which enables us easily to talk with 
our Asiatic fellow members. We have, therefore, 
a distinctive role to play and are in a position to 
offer advice which I do not think our American 
friends will resent. t 

It was, therefore, a pity that the Prime Mini- 
ster, in his speech to the American Congress, 
seemed to the Americans to have taken a differ- 
ent line from that pursued by the Labour 
Government and to be encouraging these 
dangerous elements. One of the outstanding facts 
of the present day is the rise of national feeling 
in Asia. It has its good side in expressing the 
desire of the masses to gain a better standard of 
life and to attain higher status in the world. On 
the other hand, it can degenerate into anti- 
Europeanism and even imperialism. 

I believe that the policy which we have pur- 
sued in India and Pakistan and Ceylon, of seek- 
ing to meet national aspiration, is the right 
course. The Dutch, rather more slowly, have 
done the same in Indonesia. Mr. Churchill has 
never approved the policy we pursued in Asia. 
He’s always looking regretfully to the past. His 
only reference to India when he addressed Con- 
gress was to regret that we had not now got the 
Indian Army. I don’t think this view is gener- 
ally held in the Conservative Party, but looking 
backwards affects the whole of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s thinking on the problem of Asia. We have 
to recognise today that the old era of colonialism 
has passed. The peoples of Asia, so long under 


‘the domination of Europeans, are demanding 


equality. They have still, I think, much which 
they can usefully learn from Europe, but they 
will only learn it as equals. 

We were, in my view, wise to recognise the 
Communist Government of China, because in 
doing so we faced facts. It’s of great importance 
that this great nation should not be shut away 
behind an iron curtain. Intercourse between 
China and the rest of the world is necessary for 
world peace. There are many Chinese outside 
China, numbers of them under British rule. 
They are valuable elements in the population of 
Malaya and elsewhere. There is also the long- 
term problem of raising living standards in Asia 
and other parts of the world. The existence of a 
great mass of poverty is a menace to peace. Mr. 
Bevin, by initiating the Colombo Plan, showed 
his awareness of the problem, and President 
Truman has also taken action which should 
bear fruit in the future. 

The second big issue which concerns us all 


is that of the balance of. payments. Here again, 


it’s necessary to look facts in the face and to 
realise that the world conditions which we older 
ones used to regard as normal have passed away. 
The-days when Britain, as a leading industrial 
nation, could be sure of getting cheap supplies 
of food and raw materials in abundance in ex- 
change for her manufactures, are gone. With 
rising standards of life in‘ many countries the 
pressure of demand is outrunning supply. The 
people in the countries producing food and raw 
materials are'in a stronger bargaining position. 
Add to this the loss during the two world wars 
of most of our overseas investments, and you 
can see the difficulty of this small island with 
its big population. We are trying to operate an 
immense business on too small a reserve. 

Here again, it’s no use looking backwards, as 
Mr. Churchill did in his broadcast, when he 
talked of a return to the smooth working trade 
process of food purchase in existence before the 
war. Of course it wasn’t smooth. Many of us 
can remember the time when millions of people 
were underfed, while the food producers burnt 
their products because prices were low. But, 
quite clearly, Mr. Churchill does not understand 
what’s happened in the world. He still tries to 
put the blame on the Labour Government. Mr. 
Butler is more up-to-date. He recognises that 
this problem has been steadily growing for the 
last fifty years. = 

We all recognise that the position at the 
present time is critical and that any government 
would have had to introduce unpopular 
measures. Indeed, when we were in government 
we had to face this same problem. We had to 
cut imports. We had to impose restrictions 
which were unpopular. You remember how the 
Conservatives used to attack Sir Stafford Cripps 
about his austerity; how Mr. Churchill talked 
of ‘strength through misery’. We shall not fol- 
low this bad example. When we consider that 
the actions which the Government propose to 
take are well considered and designed to help 
to restore the position, we shall support them, 
and, indeed, we have already done so in-the 
case of cuts in imports and certain other 
measures. But, unfortunately, some of the 
Government proposals are, in our view, irrele- 
vant and harmful. There’s a kind of curious 
tradition in the Conservative Party which 
impels them to commit acts of stupidity in a 
financial crisis. 

Take, for instance, the Crown Film Unit. 
Here is a most valuable national asset which has 
produced first-class documentary films. By 
common consent, it’s doing first-class work. 
And it’s to be destroyed to save £250,000. It’s 
just not worth while. It reminds me of what 
the 1931 Government did. With 3,000,000 men 
out of work, they burnt 50,000 000 young trees 
to save a few thousand pounds. How valuable 
those trees would have been today! Well, then 
there’s the raising of the bank rate by a half 
per cent. It’s supposed to have a psychological 
effect in reducing expenditure. Actually, it means 
a rise in the cost of living. The increased rate of 
interest will make itself felt in many ways—more 
money from the taxpayer to pay interest on 
loans, higher prices of public utilities. This 
measure’s just a survival from an age in which 


‘conditions were wholly different. 


There’s also the attack on the social services, 
the charges for dentistry and prescriptions and 
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- the cuts, in education. Now, it’s obvious there 
__are limits to what we can afford on the social 

services. The Labour Government constantly 
had to take decisions to limit expenditure. There 
were also some cases of abuse which had to be 
stopped, but -the measures which the present 
Government propose are not to stop abuses 
They’re supposed to be relevant to our dollar 
payments. 

It’s represented as part of a policy to check 
the demand for goods. The people whose 
demand for goods are to be checked are not the 
people with good teeth, but the sufferers. I can- 
not see any justice in singling them out to make 
the sacrifice. Many people will postpone or 
cancel their visit to the dentist. Bad teeth are a 
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cause of much sickness. The Government, for a 
petty sum, are stopping one of the best ways of 
promoting the health of the nation, the early 
dealing with bad teeth. It’s just stupid. Much 
the same argument applies to education. If we 
are to keep our position in the world we need 
educated workers to deal with the complicated 
machinery of the present day. 

Finally, there’s the question of food subsidies. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer refused to 
answer a question on the subject and this is 
rather ominous, because there’s been a constant 
attack by the Conservatives on the food-sub- 
sidies. Yet, undoubtedly, they’ve been a great 
factor in keeping down the cost of living and 
checking the inflationary spiral. 
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Well, in a few days’ time, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer opens his Budget, he may reveal 
more clearly the intentions of the Government. 
The Conservatives obtained power by pretending 
that the nation’s difficulties were due to the 
policy of the Labour Government. They’re now 
facing realities and, so far, have failed to show 
they have a policy designed to meet modern 
conditions. 

The Opposition, who represent more voters 
than supported the Government, have the duty 
of examining rigorously all proposals brought 
forward and, where any of them appear to be 
injurious to the country’s interests, of offering 
the strongest opposition. We shall not fail in 
our duty.—Home Service 


- Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in. 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Is Modern Science Good or Evil? 

Sir,—In his talk about modern science pub- 
lished in your issue of February 21, Professor 
Coulson makes the astonishing remark that he 
does not see why ‘ethical principles should pro- 
gress in the same way as science progresses’. 
According to him, man has the same funda- 
mental awareness of the principles of right con- 
duct as he had 2,000 years ago, the only differ- 
ence being in the method of application; 
whereas a scientific textbook is out of date in 
fifty years. 

The absurdity of this distinction surely be- 
comes apparent the moment one examines it 
closely. Presumably Professor Coulson would 
agree that in-scientific progress it is not the 
principles of science which change, but only our 
limited, experimental grasp of them, which is 
why textbooks ‘date’ so quickly. Then why 
does he deny the application of this reasoning to 
the principles of ethics? Admittedly these prin- 

* ciples have not changed in 2,000 years, and they 
are in essence ‘simple’, but then so are the 
principles of science simple—to the scientist 
who understands them. The principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount are ‘simple ’—so simple 
apparently, that all we have to do is to practise 
them. But have we practised them? No, at 
least not enough to prevent two world wars in 
fifty years. And can we be said to understand a 
principle which we do not practise? Surely not 
by any standards. 

The plain answer is that we do not under- 
stand the ethical principles about which we talk 
so glibly. If we did, we should be humble enough 
to recognise that they are capable of infinite 
elaboration and expansion, just as are the prin- 
ciples of science. If we understood, for instance, 
that the command ‘Love thy neighbour~ as 
thyself’ was an impersonal principle or law, not 
an oppressive moral injunction to be observed 
or not observed according to circumstances or 
convenience,, then we should constantly be 
making new discoveries in the sphere of this 
particular principle, and the question of inter- 
national conflict would simply not arise. When 
the scientist discovers a new derivative of 
scientific principles he applies it instantly and 
without question. The same should and must 
be true in ethics. Only as we recognise that 
ethics is a science in its own right, introducing 
us to a spiritual world of ideas about whose im- 
mensity we as yet know virtually nothing, shall 
we attain that synthesis of science and ethics to 
which Professor Coulson looks forward. 

5 Yours, etc., 
London, W.2 PETER S. ANSTEY 


Sir,—In his talk, printed in THe LisTENER 
of February 21, C. A. Coulson, F.R.S., argues 
as though there is no distinction between 
medical science and social progress, and he 
therefore attributes to the former the results 
which clearly belong to the latter. By improving 
social conditions the whole standard of living 
has been raised, life lengthened, and diseases— 
like‘ leprosy, cholera and the plague, for which 
medical science could find no cure—have been 
banished from this country. ‘It is not long 
since smallpox used to kill every year one person 
in each thousand of the population of Britain’, 
he says. This is just as true of the other diseases 
I have mentioned. Will he please tell us how 
these were controlled? 

I believe that he is also mistaken about the 
controlling factor in the heights of cottage ceil- 
ings built 300 years ago. If it was the height 
of the individual and not just plain economic 
necessity why did this not apply in the homes 
of the people who were well off? 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.1! H. CLEMENTS 


The Impact of American Power on Europe 

Sir,—Professor Brogan is, of course, a recog- 
nised authority on American affairs. Anyone 
pursuing the path of criticism must tread warily. 
But I must confess my disappointment at his 
talk on the impact of American power on 
Europe. He does not define the nature of that 
power, nor does he assess the force of its impact. 
Is it military, economic, or ‘political—the naked 
sword, the cult of. the dollar, or the determined 
resistance of the last bastion of conservatism to 
the social revolution in Europe? 

Perhaps that power is measured by the force 
of its ideas. One remembers the powerful impact 
of Hemingway, Steinbeck, and Caldwell on a 
disillusioned, war-ridden generation in France 
and Italy, and the effect of Justice Holmes on 
the mind of Harold Laski. Are the lengthy and 
learned tomes of American scholarship more 
influential on the English mind than the bath- 
room civilisation on the English housewife? Is 
the music of Louis Armstrong, Cole Porter, and 
Richard Rodgers more palatable to English 
youth than the tinned produce of the American 
Middle West? 

The impact is cumulative. As Professor Brogan 
points out, the American cultural heritage stems 
from European roots. The danger lies in Euro- 
pean apathy to American buoyancy—an Ameri- 
canised Victorianism. A spirit of rebellion must 
find a re-birth in Europe, We are in danger of 
becoming a bath-chair civilisation; Europe may 


feel that it has reached the stage of senile decay, 
its lifetime’s savings exhausted, mentally tired 
and intellectually disillusioned, relying for its 
pension on the benevolence of a nation it at 
once admires and distrusts. There must be a 
European rejuvenation, supported by its younger 
offspring, but in the end standing on its own 
feet, unaided martially or culturally. ~* 
Yours, etc., 


Cambridge R. PICKVANCE 


Are Our Literary Critics ‘Serious’? 

Sir,—It was refreshing to hear Mr. Raymond’s 
plea for ‘serious’ literary critics, with that first- 
hand response, disciplined. t6™a ‘common pur- 
suit of true judgment’, which characterises the 
best American criticism. Indeed, an American 
hearing his gloomy description of the world of 
English letters—the routine endorsement of con- 
ventional valuations, spiced by eccentric obiter 
dicta and the ‘ pious irrelevancy’ of misdirected 
scholarship—might well have called to mind 
this passage: 

The critic’s aim 1s, first, to realise as sensitively 
and completely as possible this or that which 
claims his attention; and a certain valuing is 
imphcit in the realising. As he matures in the 
experience of the new thing he asks, explicitly 
and implicitly: “Where does this come? How 
does it stand in relation to.. ? How relatively 
important does it seem?’ And the organisation 
into which it settles as a constituent in becoming 
‘placed’ is an organisation of similarly ‘ placed” 
things, things that have found their bearings with 
regard to one another... . 

This seems to describe the sort of critic Mr. 
Raymond would like to see writing in England. 
I am surprised therefore that he made no men- 
tion in his talk of the work of F. R. Leavis 
(from whose essay Literary Criticism and Philo- 
sophy 1 take the quotation) and of other con- 
tributors to the quarterly, Scrutiny—L. C. 
Knights, D. W. Harding, E. M. Bewley, and 
so on. During the past twenty years they have 
produced a sizeable body of work with the ex- 
plicit aim of ‘talking to the point about poems, 
novels, and plays’, believing that in a world 
addicted to crude emotional exploitation the 
quality ‘of our lives, and so of our civilisation, 
has come to rest more and more on the develop- 
ment of a discriminating sensibility. 

Mr. Raymond iightly deplores the isolation of 
the English critic; in a way, of course, by 
omitting from his survey all mention of the 
‘Cambridge’ school (whose work is familiar to 
the American critics he admires), he proves his 
point only too well.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W. MILTON GRUNDY 
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Sir,—Perhaps if Mr. John Raymond asks 
himself a question, he will find the answer to his 
own quest. That is, which paper nowadays, 
apart from THE LISTENER, could spare such 
space as he received for an article on literature? 

The reason why our literary criticism falls 
behind that of American seems simple. It is 
because in this country newsprint is harder to 
come by. The training grounds used so prolific- 
ally by such as Shaw, Chesterton, Barrie, Wells, 
or Dickens are closed to present-day successors. 
It is not because there are no successors to the 
great of old, cited by Mr. Raymond for present- 
day comparison. It is because newspaper editors 
cannot find space for them. F 

(That my name is Raymond, too, is inci- 
dental. I cannot boast any connection with J.R.) 

Yours, etc., 


Edinburgh, 9 Dick RAYMOND 


*John Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin’ 


Sir,—Your reviewer of my book says that 
we are no longer excited at a good and scholarly 
literary debunk. Maybe. But in the case of 
Evelyn, is one debunking? We must remember 
that the material for assessing his character has 
become available in the wrong order. The Diary 
and The Life of Mrs. Godolphin were accepted 
by the Victorians as the works of the devout 
diarist. Would they have been so acceptable if 
the material used in my book had been accessible 
in 1706, immediately after Evelyn’s death? 
Evelyn’s character has not suddenly changed; 
we have merely become immune from his 
equivocation.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford W. G. Hiscock 
Moving into Aquarius 

Sir,—It was a pity that Mr. Michael Tippett 
in guiding us so efficiently towards ‘ Aquarius’ 
should land us in a bog—albeit an Irish one! 
He is quite wrong about works like Finnegans 
Wake. It was Joyce’s intention that we should 
Understand it, and in no uncertain terms said 
$0: ‘It is necessary to give a life-time’s study 
to my work in order to understand it ’—or 
words to that effect. If the sounds of words is 
all that matters then the gibberish of Danny 
Kaye, or even any trash read backwards, would 
do. If this sort of thing is nearer to truth and 
reality, then I might just as well take a 
curiously shaped flint from my garden for my 
aesthetic pleasure. I can imagine Mr. Tippett 
saying ‘ Why not? Take it or leave it’. But the 
question does remain: what truth, what reality? 
And, finally: What is Art? 

Yours, etc., 
High Wycombe J. E. NutTTcENns 


Ballet on the Television Screen 


Sir,—The recent ‘Sleeping Beauty’ perform- 
ance sharpens again the query: ‘Is classical 
theatre ballet suitable for television? ’ That is, 
lacking considerable re-design in translation for 
this different medium. These nineteenth-century 
Russian ballets—now accepted as classics—were 
designed for the Maryinsky Theatre, a full-scale 
stage with a full-size company. Choreographic 
form was devised for spectacle; while the minia- 
ture screen must surely return to thematic 
development? 

To attempt to convey the full splendour of a 
Petipa ballet via the television screen is like 

“offering Veronese’s ‘ Marriage of Cana’ in pro- 
portions of a postcard. Conditions of scale are 
impossible to surmount. Russian ballet, like the 
Italian picture, must be seen entire, in colour. 
Failing this full transition, it would be better 
to devise new ballets, expressly made for tele- 
vision, smaller in scale, less predominantly tech- 
nical in dance, and more attentive to rhythmic 
mime — particularly as we shall now get no 
more Russian classics. The sole reviver, Nicolai 
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Serguéff, died last year. Poor recollections of 
single roles by individual dancers (not per- 
forming) are obviously insufficient. Most current 
reproductions are done at third or fourth hand. 


As well as these technical factors of scale, 


economic considerations are’ driving ballet 
towards the ‘ideal’ of the touring drama com- 
pany: ‘Seven in cast and one “old oak set ”,’ 
as, for example, in ‘Home at Seven’. Here, 
comparison with screen opera is profitable. In 
the recent ‘Rigoletto’; music was excellent; 
voices in theatre scale were out of screen scale, 
but much of the movement was good and clear, 
though opportunities of ‘introducing’ charac- 
ters during the prologue were lost. Despite Sir 
Steuart Wilson’s careful comments, the story 
was not fully clear, by reason of delay in recog- 
nition of persons. This happens: frequently in 
ballet, though often less important—yet we need 
more of that ‘slow gracé’ which Havelock 
Ellis esteemed as the poetic height of real dance. 
Elevation on the stage is less important than 
many producers think; while on the screen it 
loses far more. Absence of adequate rhythmic 
mime permits. ‘walking to position’ in the 
middle of a scene, as though a ballet was on a 
football field, just after a score! 


About a-century ago, ballet suffered eclipse, - 


due chiefly to opera; and now ballet has been 


challenged by films; by television, and lately by. 


“Musicals ’. Television can best afford to present 
more experimental ballet, on its own true.scale, 
with an alphabet beyond ‘five positions and 
seven movements’, by using fully - rhythmic 
mime, allied to a theme that can thus be ex- 
pressed. These conditions are not difficult; and 
works thus produced might even reveal aspects 


of ballet not yet fully exploited in theatre forms. 


Yours, etc., 


London, N.7 W. G. RAFFE 


Can Victims of High Prices be Helped? 


Sir,—The question of increased food produc- 
tion and the necessity to see that the primary 
producer is treated with the same consideration 
as any other business man is so serious for this 
country that I deprecate spending time on such 
debating points as Mr. Wiles introduces in his 
letter. This only confuses the issue and tends 
to mislead the public and lead to bad feeling 
between the citizens of the country and the 
town. I would, however, like to reply to the 
very unworthy remarks about subsidies, when 
Mr. Wiles. asks if farmers do not want them 
why they do not return them. The simple 
reason is that all subsidies given to farmers are 
given with one idea, namely, to keep down the 


--cost of food to the consumer by not paying a 


proper price for the product. Every subsidy is 
a subsidy to the consumer and if they were 
returned by the farmer then higher prices 
would have to be paid to him for his products. 

Again, Mr. Wiles suggests that if a farmer 
is paid for his work so that he is as pros- 
perous as he is entitled to be, like any other 
well-run business, where nobody seems to talk 
about the incomes being ‘ high’, then less pro- 
duction will result. This is absolute nonsense 
in the case of farming. I can say this without 
any justifiable contrary reply that if proper 
prices are not paid then production will go 
down as it has done. The facts are there for 
anyone to observe. Australia will no longer be 
squeezed, as the Minister recently said, and 
foreign countries are also revolting against low 
prices, with the results on available supplies for 
this country being perfectly evident. 

Then Mr. Wiles talks about hill-farmers and 
television sets. Why on earth should not a hill- 
farmer be paid sufficient for his sheep and other 
products which will enable him to have all the 
amenities of the painter, the bricklayer, or dock 
worker? Certain workers on my own farms have 
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television sets whilst I myself consider that I can- 
not afford it and regard it as an extravagance. 

The sort of argument used by Mr. Wiles will 
not get the welfare of this country improved 
at a time when food production from our own 
land should be an urgent objective. The writing 
has been on the wall for years that the 50,000,000 
people on \this island will go short of food at 
some date in the future, and, perhaps, in my 
lifetime, unless a very different attitude is taken 
by the urban population and by economists 
towards the primary producer. Mr. Wiles still 
thinks that we can continue to import food at 
a relatively low price and pay for it with 
exports, but suppose people, owing to self- 
sufficiency. do not want your exports, what 
then? Shall we starve because it does not ‘ pay’ 
to grow food here or shall we say to the farmer 
that because the people must bz fed then 
the producer of food must be a public bene- 
factor and work hard for a low standard of 
living? That has been the policy of the 
economist in an industrial country for genera- 
tions, and he has not cared two hoots that the 
food producers in foreign lands have been left 
to poverty and degradation for the benefit of 
the manufacturer who mfist have cheap labour 
and therefore cheap food to keep wages down. 
That was and is still, I believe, the Manchester 
school of economics, and there are still people 
who think that this country can be run on these 
principles. Such people are living in the nine- 
teenth century and will not open their eyes to 
the changes that have taken place all over the 
world. I am well acquainted with farming and 
industrial conditions in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and in the U.S.A., and one cannot travel 
about the world without coming to the con- 
clusions that I have mentioned in my letters 
in reply to Mr. Wiles.—Yours, etc., : 

- Etchingham L. HARDING 


Surprises in Malta 


Sir,—How can Mr. Abdilla-Mifsud object to 
my description of Maltese as ‘a sort of Arabic’, 
when even a glance at his own charming and 
evocative name will show that the phrase, though 
admittedly loose, was in fact justified? y 

Nevertheless I shall accept his correction here 
and also over the matter of the stone mason’s 
saw. No doubt these saws have specially set 
teeth, though this is not apparent to the ordinary 
observer (and we ourselves found that a common 
carpenter’s rip-saw would cut Malta stone). 

The rest of Mr. Abdilla-Mifsud’s letter, how- 
ever, I cannot let pass; it shows such a remark- 
able ignorance of what goes on in his island. 
We saw people living in caves (possibly to keep 
watch on their pumpkin crops) in the Ghain 
Tuffea Valley, and others near a village on the 
southern cliffs. The ghonnella is worn by coun- 
try women all over Malta today. And the goats. 
Mr. Abdilla-Mifsud objects to my describing 
how they ‘ roamed the streets like blown paper ’. 
What would he have said, I wonder, if I had 
added (as I did parenthetically in the first draft 
of my script) ‘. . . on which they largely feed ’? 

- Clearly, Mr. Abdilla-Mifsud does not himself 
roam the village streets of Malta. We did, and 
were frequently involved in wayward flurries of 
goats. We saw them being milked from door to 
door into all sorts of crockery and iron-ware; 
we saw them eating paper; we also saw a few 
wearing small iron muzzles, presumably designed 
to prevent them from eating paper, some whose 
muzzles hung askew, defeated; but most without. 

Evidently, if there are government regulations 
against these practices, the Maltese goat (and his 
master, too) show magnificently that sturdy in- 
dependence of spirit which the world has come 
to expect of all islanders: Mr. Abdilla-Mifsud 
ought to be proud of them.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 ROSEMARY GRIMBLE 
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_ George Moore: A Centenary Appreciation 


By CHARLES MORGAN 


LTHOUGH George Moore was born a century ago, he has 
been dead less than twenty years. He is, so to speak, between 
the: tides. He has been dead too long to be at the moment 
either in the critical or in the popular fashion, and yet not 

long enough to have become a historical figure. He will ultimately 
take an honourable place -in the long perspective of literature, but 
what precisely that place will be none of us can yet be sure. There is 
special difficulty in his case because the mention of his name can still 
arouse bitter prejudice; and for some of 
this prejudice he himself was responsible. 
There was and still is a problem of George 
Moore; or, rather, there are two problems, 
_personal and literary, which are connected. 

Why did this man, who was a gentleman 
of quality, full of sympathy and courtesy 
and good-humour, yet have outbreaks of 
astonishing crudity? Why did he, who 
adored women, and whom women liked 
when they knew him well because he was 
gracious and charming and interested in 
them, why did he advertise his conquests 
in defiance of all the traditions of reti- 
cence? He had produced a naturalistic 
masterpiece, Esther Waters, when he was 
forty-two, and was to become before he 
died a master of English prose. Why did 
he yet have intervening lapses so disastrous 
that he himself excluded them from his 
collected works? 

If I had written his biography, I should 
have tried to answer these questions fully. 
It was to have been-a. biography of an 
unusual kind, not, as he told me again and 
again, a discreet tombstone in two volumes, 
but a ruthless and penetrating account of 
a man and artist whose whole life was a 
struggle to\re-imagine and to re-create 
himself. ‘Spare nothing, so far as I am 
concerned’, he would say to me. “Make 
your book true as only a novel can be true’. 
In spite of his own request, I was refused 
access, before and after his death, to an 
assembly of his letters to a single corre- 
spondent covering forty years. And so the 
book cannot be written, but I can at least 
indicate the nature of what I have called 
the problem of George Moore. That in itself is strange enough. 

I shall speak of the artist presently. Let me for a moment speak of 
the man. Here, one of the keys to the problem of Moore is his appear- 
ance. This he knew only too well. In the first volume of his trilogy, 
Hail and Farewell, there is a revealing passage. He tells that often, 
when he takes a walk, his face is covered with smiles as he goes along 
the streets, and he continues: 


Many have wondered, and never before have I told the secret of 
~ my smiling face. In my walks comedy after comedy rises up in my 
mind, or I should say scene after scene. .. . The dialogue flows 


along sparkling like a May morning, quite different from any dialogue 


that I should be likely to find pen in hand, for in my novels I 
can write only tragedy, and in life play nothing but light comedy, 
and the one explanation that occurs to me of this dual per- 
sonality is that I write according to my soul, and act according 
to my appearance. : 


Anyone who studies the portraits of Moore in his early and his 
middle years—portraits by Manet, by Sickert, by Mark Fisher—will 
see clearly what he meant. A man who was intensely serious and 
profoundly sensitive, he went about the world wearing a comic mask. 


i 


Manet’s portrait of George Moore, who was born a 
hundred years ago this week 


For the truth of this we do not have to rely on the portraits alone. 
I was first taken to see him by an old lady who had known him all 
her life. She told me that, when she was a girl, he and his brother 
Augustus, and Oscar and Willie Wilde, used to play lawn tennis in 
her parents’ garden, and the impression she gave of George Moore 
playing tennis in a frock-coat and (even more surprisingly) a bowler 
hat, was always a comic one. She told me that she had been very 
fond of him because he was so naif, so desperately simple, so com- 
pletely unlike anyone else, and, in his own 
way, so friendly and ‘affectionate’; but 
when I asked what he had looked like in 
those days she laughed with delight and 
said: ‘A poached egg with red hair’. And 


to you—as he nearly always did because he 
thought it was ‘in his part "—it was really 
impossible to take him seriously; her diffi- 
culty was not to laugh. ‘ And yet’, she said, 


He could be delightful company. Some- 
times he would show off and try to shock 
you as though there were a French stable- 
boy inside him, and then quite suddenly he 
would surrender and beat a kind of 
farcical retreat and become gentle and 
ridiculous all at the same time. We were 
all fond of him, but more or less as a 
joke. Although his work was beginning to 
be talked about, it didn’t enter our minds 
that he would ever become a great writer. 
I suppose it was because we were very 
young and his outside was absurd and he 
played up to it. I didn’t see then how 
brave he was; but I do now. 


Much of this was confirmed later by 
~ Moore himself. He told me with complete 
good will that, though he had ardently 
desired it, he had failed to make a con- 
quest of this particular lady. ‘ Always’, he 
said, ‘she defended. herself with her smile, 
and that is an invincible art in women. And 
now, my dear friend, you will tell me 
whether it is a lost art, for I have reached 
an age at which I am unlikely to experience 
it again. Every girl ought to learn how to 
say no as though she were playing a pretty 
scene in a comedy. It is her only safety, and 
it enables you to make a becoming exit’. 
But Moore’s exits were not always becoming. Bernard Shaw, telling 
me of him at about the same time, said this: 


There was always a certain delicacy about George and he knew how 
to be a gentleman when he wanted to. He was always telling stories 
about himself and women. In every story there was a room full of 
mirrors and chandeliers, and the story usually ended with some woman 
throwing a lamp at George and driving him out of the house. Every- 
one used to laugh at George and no one believed him, but he had an 
imperturbable good humour and if you said: ‘ But, George, don’t talk 
such nonsense, you are making it all up’, he was not in the least put 
out or angry, but just said: ‘Don’t interrupt me’, and went on as 

- before. 


Shaw added that, after this early knowledge of Moore, he lost 
sight of him for a time. Then one day the dramatic critic, William 
Archer; came to Shaw and said he had been reading a most wonderful 
naturalistic book by a new writer. It was called A Mummers Wife. 
“But who is the writer? ’ Shaw asked. ‘ Well’, said Archer, ‘ his name 
is George Moore’..‘ Nonsense! ’ Shaw replied. ‘But I know George 
Moore. He couldn’t possibly write a real book. He couldn’t possibly 
do anything’. : 
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she added that when he began to make love “ 


cae 


“ 
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‘But there it was’, Shaw continued, in describing this incident to 
me. ‘ There it was. Moore had written it, and then I began to under- 
stand the incredible industry of the man’. eS 

There you have a portrait of George Moore as he was in the ’eighties, 
seen from the point of view of Bernard Shaw. Match it with the account 
given by the old lady who had in those days been a frivolous and 
charming girl. Remember what Moore said of his own appearance, 
what the lady said of his bravery and Shaw of the incredible industry 
of the man, and you begin to see what the problem was. 

And now observe the other side of the coin. Moore, in the eighties, 
was poor. Though well-born, he had rejected every sort of regular 
education. As a result of his having lived so long in Paris and of his 
natural incapacity to take in the rules of grammar, he had the utmost 
difficulty in writing English with even tolerable correctness. Every 
sentence had to be hammered out. He had a natural ear for language; 
he had a sense of rhythm; but he was like a dancer who had not done 
the prelminary exercises and had not learned the steps. ’ 

So there he was in his middle-thirties. Not Galy had he a comic and 
even a farcical appearance, but there was something in him—a hunger 
for recognition, perhaps; a desire to be notorious if he could not yet 
be famous—which drove him, not only in shoddy company at Romano’s 
or the Gaiety Bar, but even at his desk, to show off, to be deliberately 
shocking and exotic as though he were still a rebellious adolescent. 
The result was that his first novel, A Modern Lover, though it had 
much that was acutely observant and original, was streaked with inflated 
writing and a kind of harsh cheapness. A Mummer’s Wife excluded 
this; it was a real book in observation and feeling, a naturalistic novel 
which deservedly made its mark, but in its early form it was not well 
written; its sentences, if I may put it so, did not support one another. 
Moore had not learned how to use his English tools. His only test was 
his ear: the surest of all tests, you will say. But if his ear told him 
that a sentence was wrong, he had no analytical means of detecting 
the error and correcting it. He had to dictate and re-dictate until the 
thing sounded right. This difficulty continued throughout his life. I 
have known him in his old age walk all the miles from Ebury Street 
to Chelsea carrying in his hand a piece of paper on which was a sen- 
tence, revised continually but still entangled. ‘ Now, my dear friend ’, 
he said, ‘ while I talk to your wife, you will take a pen and you will 
untie the knot’. 

It was not hard to untie as soon as one saw that the knot consisted 
of two relative clauses, one choking the other. That, precisely, was what 
Moore could not see, and so he had walked all the miles from Ebury 
Street to Chelsea and, having what he wanted; walked all the miles back 
again. The incredible industry of the man! The everlasting, acquisitive 
naiveté! He had come with his sentence as a child might have come 
with a toy. He did not understand the clockwork. Someone else must 
put that right; then he would play with the toy as no one else could 
play with it. That was in his old age. It had been much harder fifty 
years earlier. Then his ear was less sure and, if his ear did not tell him 
when he had blundered, every sentence he wrote was perilous. How hard 
his struggle was to make himself a writer will at once be clear when I 
say that, except A Drama in Muslin, which came soon after A 
Mummer’s Wife, and Spring Days, of which he would sometimes speak 
tolerantly, all the novels and a great deal else that he wrote in the nine 
years intervening between A Mummers Wife and Esther Waters were 
damned by his mature judgment. Even the two novels, Evelyn Innes and 
Sister Teresa, which followed Esther Waters, were rejected. 


Exorcising His Devil . 
Though Confessions of a Young Man has an amusing audacity, and 
though some of Moore’s early criticism has been transferred to later 
volumes, what really survives of all he wrote before he was fifty is 
Esther Waters. Before he was fifty! Other men have made their 


mistakes. Between Far from the Madding Crowd and The Return of . 


the Native Hardy, incredibly enough, produced The Hand of Ethelberta. 
But to produce, at forty-two, a great masterpiece—and Esther Waters 
is no less; to write before and after it a long series of books largely 
lamentable; and then, from your fiftieth year onward, to make yourself, 
still struggling, still revising, still exorcising the devil in you, into a 
master, is an extremely mysterious process. For make no mistake. Unto 
the end, the devil persisted. Every early draft that Moore dictated was 
full of him. Only by fourteen revisions and re-dictations could he be 
driven out. 

What is the explanation and what was the consequence? I have 
already suggested that part of the explanation is that Moore was a 


tragic writer in a comic mask. There is a deeper explanation, and it is 


_ this: there was always in Moore a sense of exile, of homelessness, of 


being a rootless visitor in every real home he entered, and to escape 
from this he took two contrary courses. In one mood, which in the end 
prevailed, he sought company of real integrity—sometimes scholars, 
men and women, sometimes a surgeon or a lawyer, most often painters 
of the quality of Steer and Tonks—and in that setting, though the old 
devil of querulous unreason would break out sometimes, he was, as a 
man, amiable, and, as an artist, patient, unpretentious and, in the 
noblest sense, dedicated. But in another mood, because he was home- 
less, he went among the homeless—at first to Romano’s and the Gaiety 
Bar, and later, when success came, into the houses of cosmopolitan 
fashion where what was required of him was at all costs, even at the 
cost of vulgarity and hardness of heart, to be up-to-date, to be amusing, 
to be audacious. It was society of this kind, and the influence of certain 
women who infested it, that befell Moore at the very moment when, 
conquering his weakness and finding a subject that had called out his 
strength, he had written Esther Waters, a book about a servant-girl’s 
struggle for the life and. upbringing of her son, a book with a woader- 
fully observed background of kitchen and !odging-house and racing 
stables, a wide, rich, humane book, full of tenderness and truth and 
courage and goodness—an enduring masterpiece. 


‘Reborn’ in Ireland 


Its fame drew down upon Moore the flattery and the life-consuming 
greed of the smart. ‘In London’, he wrote long afterwards with fierce 
itony, ‘there’s a gang of women always ready to lend their support to 
artistic movement’. At the time, he yielded to them, or yielded in 
part. His next novel, Evelyn Innes, was intended to be the first novel 
of passion in the English language. But though it was designed as a 
major work and is by no means without stature, it is vitiated by a 
glitter in the writing that is like the glitter of false teeth. 

But what is extraordinary in Moore is not that he should in his 
forties have passed through such a phase as this, but that, having passed 
through it, having gone to Ireland and been in effect reborn there, 
having published in 1903 and 1905 The Untilled Field and The Lake, 
which are the real precursors of his final mastery, he should have been 
re-visited from time to time by the demon of glitter and shoddiness. 
Leave Evelyn Innes aside. Take Memoirs of my Dead Life which came 
eight years later. It has a charm, a grace, a comedy, a sadness, and here 
and there an autobiographical honesty, that illustrate all the-best of 
Moore. His account, called A Remembrance, of a lady older than him- 
self, the mother of his own young friends, is among the most beautiful 
of his writings. Consider this: 

She turned and looked at me with that love in her face which an old 
woman feels for a young man who is something less and something 
more to her than her son. As a flush of summer lingers in autumn’s 
face, so does a sensation of sex float in such an affection. There is 
something strangely tender in the yearning of the young man for the 
decadent charms of her whom he regards as the mother of his election, 
and who, at the same time, suggests to him the girl he would have loved 
if time had not robbed him of her youth. There is a waywardness in 
such an affection that formal man knows not of. 

There is no better or gentler writing than that. And now watch the 
demon take hold of Moore’s pen and betray him. In the same volume, 
he tells how a lady from Texas visited him in Dublin and the story 
is good in its own convention, amusing and urbane. Nevertheless it 
contains this: 

But next evening in the drawing-room as I rose from my chair to 
go to her she almost rushed forward to meet me; it was a beautiful 
instinctive movement, and a few minutes after she was kneeling in my 
black satin arm-chair, with her face leaned against the back I remember, 
her pale golden hair drawn up into a knot and fastened with a large 
tortoise-shell comb, polished so highly that I could see myself in it 
as I bent over, and, drawing her face up to mine, tasted the nectar of 
her lips. 

And so on—or rather, not so on, for the lapse is momentary, but 
what facetious demon, taking Moore’s pen from his hand, wrote in his 
maturity just what he might have written thirty years earlier in 
Romano’s bar: ‘I bent over, and, drawing her face up to mine, tasted 
the nectar of her lips’. And this is not all. The facetious demon was 
persistent. In old age Moore issued a second revision of Memoirs of 
My Dead Life and he worked oa the passage I have quoted. He let it 
all pass except one word and the last state of that sentence was worse 
than the first. “I bent over, and, drawing her face up to mine, tasted 
the fiectar of her tongue’. It is an unbelievable amendment in a man 
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who had written The Brook Kerith twelve years, and Héloise and 
Abélard seven years earlier. What is more, the same phrase, ‘ the nectar 


_ of thy tongue’, is used by Abélard himself in speaking to Héloise. * 


Now leave all that. It was necessary to understanding. 

On a bleak winter’s morning, the last on which I saw George Moore, 
‘for he was dying, he talked at first of his physical infirmity and of the 
details of surgery, and watchfully elaborated them in the hope of 
startling a lady who was present. Then suddenly his face changed and 
he said: ‘ Now,let us turn from things of the flesh, and talk of things 
of the spirit *. By this he meant his: art, and we may follow his example. 

In the writing of English novels, simplificatton, as Moore understood 
it, had scarcely been attempted. The tradition of our great novelists 
from Richardson and Fielding down to Dickens and Thackeray had 
always been abundant and rich rather than simple. They had never 
hesitated to let their narrative overflow. Even though it might Jose direc- 
tion, they had had their reward in its largeness.and freedom. Moore’s 
object was to deepen his story-telling rather than widen it; to keep it 
from sprawling; and to discover a narrative that should be like a deep, 
clear river flowing between its banks. And it was not to be a turbulent 
or violent river. Even its surprises were to contain no element of shock, 
but were to give to us the pleasure, the sense of freshness and yet of 
continuity, which we have as a boat in which we are voyaging rounds a 
bend in a river and a new prospect opens before us. 

I must not quote more than a very short passage, which I choose 
not because it is the most beautiful but because it so clearly illustrates 
Moore’s style. You will notice how the passage is bound together by 
words passed on from one sentence to be echoed in another, and yet 
how simple the structure is. Abélard has been likening the whiteness 
of Héloise to the whiteness of summer, and Moore continues: 

But my summer is not yet come, Abélard, she said: I am but the 
month of April. Call me not the month of March, for this is a cold 
month, and I am not cold. A fair month indeed, he answered, is the 
month of April, one not to be despised, though the month of May is a 
better month, and the month of June is—Well, June is a month for 
the Gods. But thy June, Héloise, is many months distant, and waiting 
for it shall be my joy. Wilt grow tired of waiting? she asked. Tired of 
waiting? How little thou knowest yet about love. A true love never 
tires or wanes, Héloise, but is with us always, like our blood, like our 
breath. 

The difficulties of transition between narrative and dialogue or 
between active and meditative passages have always been a trouble to 
those of us who write. Attempts have continually been made to achieve 
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a coherent pattern and to avoid a breakdown of illusion. Men have 
struggled to give to their sentences the crackle and, as they hope, 
the vitality of machine-gun fire. A little time ago Virginia Woolf 
tried the method of a glancing and scintillating impressionism. It 
1s not necessary to multiply instances of the attempts that have been, 
and are still being, made to give unity to fictitious narrative. Success- 
ful though many of them have been in short sketches, they have broken 
down in long, epic narrative; one cannot listen to a machine-gun 
for 500 pages. 

Moore found a way out. He had an extraordinary capacity for observ- 
ing the simple truths that other men pass by. He had the kind of 
intelligence that might have invented adhesive postage-stamps or, in a 
yet more ancient world, have prompted him to exclaim to the men who 
were dragging a sledge: ‘ Why not put the thing on wheels?’ And he 
observed, in his study of narrative, that when one reads it in a book 
one is much more acutely conscious of its transitions, its interpolated 
retrospects, its struggling movements from one consciousness to another, 
than one is in listening to a story that is told orally. A child always 
prefers a good tale invented at its bedside to a tale, greatly superior 
in order and substance, that is read from a book; and Moore had the 
genius to perceive that the modern English novel, even the naturalistic 
novel that he formerly practised, had become too far removed from its 
origin in fables passed down by word of mouth. A lesser man, making 
this discovery, might have been tempted by it into banal simplicities 
and an insane, retrogressive abandonment of tradition. Moore set himself 
to apply the virtues of oral narrative to the rich and complex language 
he had inherited from the past. 

His. supreme triumphs in this kind are the novels and stories of his 
later period, particularly The Brook Kerith and Héloise and Abélard. 
He justly claimed that they were the only two prose epics in the English 
language. The machine-gun school of critics say that they are too 
smooth, and complain of monotony; they complain also that they are 
not contemporary, and were not at the time they were written, and it is 
indeed true that one is a Syrian story of the period following the 
Crucifixion and the other one of the enduring love-stories of the world. 
They are timeless books of rare lucidity and fabulous beauty. They 
were written timelessly by the tragic artist whom sometimes in life the 
comic mask disfigured. But if your eye should ever fall on a photograph 
of his death-mask—the face of a man of infinite grace, patience, and 
refinement—then you will be looking at the inner man who wrote those 
books.—Home Service 


What Makes a Good Advocate ? 


(continued from page 343) 


realm of books comes something not to be obtained elsewhere, a 
serenity, an understanding, a sympathy, an insight, ‘the common 


~ touch ’—all most desirable in themselves, but beyond rubies to the 


advocate in any sphere. 

To know the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, for example, or the great 
and moving farewell of Shakespeare in the speech of Prospero in “ The 
Tempest’, is to know in some measure the grandeur and greatness of 
human speech at its highest; to know the plays and the sonnets of 
Shakespeare is to have some acquaintance with the magical effect of 
words. For, to the advocate, words are much more than they can ever 
be to the philologist. They are things of life charged with power over 
the lives of men, power that springs from their history, their sound, 
their meaning, their associations, and above all from the uses to which 
they have been put by the great masters of speech and writing, what 
C. E. Montague called ‘the glamorous prestige of high adventures in 
great company’. And when the choice and perfect words are placed in 
their right order, then the effects are truly magical. It was the late 
George Sampson who observed ‘that ‘the difference between “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians’ and “ Diana of the Ephesians is great” is 
as wide as the difference between a revolution and a peaceful protest ’; 
“The vision and the faculty divine’ opens a window on the Infinite, 
but ‘ The vision and the divine faculty’ lets in no light upon us. The 
right words in the right order, and the main battle is won, remembering 
at all times the wise words of Benjamin Jowett: 

Speech is not a separate faculty, but the expressi of all our 

faculties, to which all our other powers of expression, sighs, looks, 


gestures, lend their aid, of which the instrument is not the tongue 
only, but more than half the human frame. 


The art of advocacy is infinitely worth while, for in its practice and 
in its service a man may slowly and surely attain to one of the greatest 
and most influential accomplishments, the habitual use of attractive 
speech.—European Service 


In 1950 the National Council of Social Service decided to promote an 
enquiry into the future of voluntary activity in the new hospital service. 
The results of the study have been set out in Voluntary Service and the 
State, which has been published by George Barber and Son for the 
National Council of Social Service and King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
for London, price 2s. 6d. The report argues that the concept of partner- 
ship is all important: ‘If the State provided such national services as 
are needed to guarantee a full measure of “ welfare” to all its citizens and 
made no call on its citizens to contribute to them other than by 
compulsory financial levy, it would create a division between the State, 
on the one hand, and the people, on the other, and between them there 
would be a “great gulf fixed” ’. A recommendation that homes for as 
many people as possible should be provided in houses and maisonettes, 
even in areas where there must be high densities of building, is contained 
in a report sent by the Minister of Housing and Local Government to local 
authorities in England and Wales concerned with the building of flats. 
The report, entitled Living in Flats, is the work of a sub-committee of the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Henry Brooke, set up to consider the social needs and problems of 
families living in large blocks of flats. It is published by the Stationery 
Office, price 1s. 6d. : 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Panzer Leader. By General Heinz, 
Guderian. With a Foreword by 
Captain B. H. Liddell. Hart. 


Michael Joseph. 35s. 


WHEN ONE READS the apologia of a German 
general in defeat the old adage ‘Dead men tell 
no tales’ comes to mind. Ado’f Hitler is dead, 
and he cannot reply to the accusations hurled 
at him by disgruntled subordinates. But it will 
not do. Rundstedt ‘ spilt the bzans’ shortly after 
the war when, relating how the Fuehrer had 
ordered him to do so and so he remarked ‘ Of 
_ course I did not do it’. Guderian himself gives 
another example, unconsciou ly perhaps, of 
getting round the orders of the Supreme Com- 
mand. ,On May 17, 1940, he received Hitler’s 
order to halt his advance, but he continued it for 
over forty-eight hours without authorisation. 
This is not to say tha Hitler did not interfere 
grossly in the military operations, especially after 
July 20, 1944 (as Chester Wilmot shows so con- 
clusively i in Struggle for Europe). But in one at 
least of the two main instances when Hitler and 
Guderian were at variance the Fuehrer was 
probably in the right. This was when on May 24 
Hitler ordered him to halt his advance on Dun- 
kirk. When a victorious general is stopped short 
in mid-career it is natural enough that he and 
his staff should be indignant. But Guderian was 
viewing the situation tactically, Hitler was view- 
ing it strategically, with a far-seeing gaze. For if 


Guderian’s armour had gone on it might have - 


battered itself almost to pieces against the 
B.E.F. fighting “ with its back to the wall’ at 
Dunkirk, in a terrain unsuitab'e for tanks. This 
heavy toll of tanks would have blunted the blow 
at the Weygand Line that followed, and France 
might not have fallen. 
Guderian was the great German protagonist 
_ of the tank, and of the Blitzkrieg, and he per- 
formed notable service in this capacity, but the 
claim of the-foreword that he was the exponent 
of ‘a new idea’ cannot stand the scrutiny of 
history. The idea was an old one: Marlborough 
made use of it in his penetration of the line 
of the Geet at Elixem. Haig acted on that idea 
at Cambrai; he failed for various reasons (the 
chief being the ‘ stickiness’ of the cavalry and a 
stroke of sheer bad luck) but the idea was 
essentially the same: indeed Guderian admits 
that he got the idea from that battle. It influenced 
his thought, and his resu'ting actions may in 
their turn have influenced subsequent actions on 
the Allied side later in the war. There is thus 
much profit for soldiers to be gained from this 
book. The general reader may not find it so 
absorbing: the style is undistinguished and 
plodding, for it takes the form of a journal, 
and the book is too long and too detailed for the 


average reader, especially in the Russian portion * 


—just two-thirds of the whole—while on the 
other hand the Dunkirk campaign is rushed 
over in a mere eighteen pages, out of 466. 

In the German advance on Moscow Guderian 
commanded the Second Panzer Army. When it 
got snowed up just short of Moscow he showed 
considerable moral courage in advocating retreat 
to a more favourable line. On December 16 he 
wrote this passage which will strike a sympathetic 
note in many a front-line soldier’s breast: 

I frequently cannot sleep at night and my 
brain goes round and round while I try to 
think what more I can do to help my poor 


soldiers who are out there without shel‘er in this . 


abominable cold. It is frightful, unimaginable: 
The people at OKH (Army H.Q.) and OHW 
-(Supreme H.Q.) who have never seen the front 


have no idea what the conditions here are like. 

They keep on sending us orders which we can- 

noi possibly carry out, and they ignore all our 

requesis and suggestions. 

He followed this up by taking the extreme 
step of flying to Hitler’s Headquarters to tell 
the Fuehrer in person what these conditions 
were. Hitler listened closely until Guderian had 
the audacity to suggest that OHW should be 
officered by those who had first-hand experience 
of the conditions. A week later he was relieved 
of his command. One cannot help liking the 
man for this. 

To sum up the author, he was undoubtedly 
one of the best German generals in every respect, 
though one cannot agree that, in the words of 
the foreword, ‘ he brought about victories which, 
measured by any standard, have hardly been 
matched in the records of warfare’. This is an 
unscientific claim. Victories are not ‘brought 
about’ by the efforts of one man—especially a 
subordinate. Victories are like plum pudding— 
an amalgam of many ingredients, served up with 
the sauce of Luck. The supreme commander 
—and still more a subordinate such as Guderian 
was—is only one of these ingredients. But Heinz 
Guderian was a brilliant subordinate. 


Sophocles the Dramatist 
By A. J. A. Waldock. Cambridge. 16s. 
Greek Literature for the Modern Reader 
By H. C. Baldry. Cambridge. 18s. 


In his opening chapters Professor Waldock sets 
out his critical postulates. First, the effort of 
thinking oneself back into fifth-century Athens 
is unnecessary, and as likely as not to be mis- 
leading, since the performance of a Greek 
tragedy caused much the same reaction in an 
ancient as it does in a modern audience. 
Secondly, scholars brooding in their studies are 
prone to read into a play much more than the 
author intended, and to miss effects which would 
be immediately obvious in an actual production. 
Finally, it is dangerous to look beyond the im- 
mediate dramatic impact of a play to the thought 
of the dramatist. “Literature operates on a 
thinnish crust, and there is nothing underneath 
the crust’. These criticisms are worth making, 
though all need qualification, or at least more 
careful and precise formulation. 

In the second and major part of his book the 
author analyses each of the seven extant 
tragedies, seeking to show that Sophocles aims 
always at an immediate, intensely dramatic effect, 
and that he is prepared to sacrifice consistency 
in character drawing and plausibility of plot to 
this end. The introduction of irrelevant choral 
interludes, as in the Antigone, or disproportion- 
ately long melodramatic monologues, as in the 
Electra, would either be accepted by the audience 
without question, or forgotten as the action 
moved rapidly forward. 

Professor Waldock writes with an attractive 
candour, good humour, and common sense, and 
he demolishes the critical edifices of his pre- 
decessors with a minimum of fuss and commo- 
tion. He should be read if only as a jolt to 
complacency. Yet his criticism remains largely 
negative. Sophocles, as here depicted, is a minor 
dramatist with an uncanny instinct for the 
theatre—or the theatrical. Professor Waldock 
addresses himself to readers with no Greek. It 
is noticeable that he quotes little in support of 
his argument, and that the translation from 
which’he does quote is Gibb’s extremely prosaic 
prose version. Throughout he seems. insuffici- 


—in all these 


ently aware that he is discussing a poetic drama, 
in which lyrical elements play a vital part. 

Professor Baldry also writes for Greekless 
readers. His treatment of so wide a subject is 
necessarily cursory, and he traverses familiar 
ground. But he marshals his material skilfully, 
and the crispness and freshness of his treatment 
touch into life the chief Greek authors, and 
make them significant in themselves and relevant 
to the present. In its balance, clarity, and cool 
objectivity, the book has some of the qualities 
of the literature it is describing. 


Tintoretto. By Eric Newton. 
Longmans. 50s. 


Within the last thirty years or so a new generic 
label has come to be used to describe the majority 
of works of art created in Italy between the 
period of Renaissance classicism which culmi- 
nated in Raphael, Michelangelo, and the earlier 
Titian, and the emergence of the full baroque 
in the early seventeenth century. The term 
“Mannerism’, as applied to that considerable and 
important period, has probably come to stay; it 
still, however, for many people, carries distinct 
implications of disapproval, which interfere with 
its usefulness as a purely historical category. 
Mr. Eric Newton is evidently among those who 
are uncomfortable about applying such a label 
to an artist as original and vital as Tintoretto. 
One of the main objects of his new study of the 


painter is to rescue him from ‘the reckless 
categorist’. Well, no categorist should be reck- 
less. In this instance everything obviously 


depends on how you define Mannerism. 

“The strongest impression left behind by a 
typical Mannerist painting ’, Mr. Newton argues, 
“is that the artist has derived hardly anything 
direct (sic) from nature, but has absorbed, 
digested, and stylised the paintings of others... 
But for Tintoretto the problem was different 
. .. he was no Mannerist’. In this- argument 
there is a simple fallacy. If you define the horse 
in terms of the typical cart-horse seen in the 
streets, a Derby winner will turn out to be no 
horse at all. Granted that Tintoretto was not a 
‘ typical’, in the sense of an average, Mannerist. 
He was, on the contrary, an individual of 
exceptional genius. But to suggest that ‘he 
managed to short-circuit straight from High 
Renaissance to Baroque’ is surely to misunder- 
stand both Mannerism and the Baroque, and to 
displace Tintoretto from his actual historical 
situation in a quite unjustifiable way. 

In his adoption of the motto ‘il disegno di 
Michelangelo e’l colorito di Titiano’” TVintoretto 
was entirely in accord with Mannerist modes of 
thought. In the importance which he gave, in 
his painting, to the expression. of excited 
emotion, to violent movement, in his almost 
constant use of asymmetry, in his way of com- 
posing with a multiplicity of small and mobile 
forms, rather than with a few large static ones 
respects Tintoretto belonged 
essentially to the Mannerist reaction against 
High Renaissance classicism. Like nearly all the 
Mannerists, his was an irrational, impulsive 
nature; like them, he wished above all to 
astonish. And if one compares Tintoretto’s * St. 
Mark Rescuing a Slave’ with Pe legrino Tibaldi’s 
painting of the same subject (S. Giacomo Mag- 
giore, Bologna), it appears obvious that both 
artists belong to the same phae of stvle. Tibaldi 
was a painter to whom nebody will deny the 
label of Mannerism. Similarly, if you compare 
either of Tintoretto’s pictures of ‘The Agony 
in the Garden’ with pictures of the same 
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subject by such typical Mannerist painters as 
Andrea del Minga or Lelio Orsi you cannot 
avoid the conclusion that these artists all belong 
to the same artistic current. 

Moreover, though’ it may be true, as Mr. 
Newton claims, that Tintoretto pointed the way 
to the full baroque, it would nevertheless be 
misleading to describe any example of his paint- 
ing, even the ‘ Paradiso’, as a baroque picture. 
The figures retain a separateness of identity 
which is different from the baroque all-embrac- 
ing rhythm, wherein individuality becomes 
submerged in the total effect, as in Lanfranco’s 
cupola at S. Andrea della Valle, Rome. Tinto- 
retto never gathered all his figures into one 
sweeping recession to infinity. Even when deep 
recessions are fundamental to his compositions, 
as in ‘ The Removal of the Body of St. Mark’ 
or ‘The Last Supper’ (S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, Venice), the front plane 
remains also fundamental. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to 
dissent from one of Mr. Newton’s 
principal contentions. But his book 
is so rich in eloquent description 
and sensitive analysis, it presents so 
cogent a view of Tintoretto’s per- 
sonality and artistic development, 
that it may be recommended as the 
best, certainly the most readable and 
stimulating, introduction to this 
great artist which is available in 
English. Mr. Newton is a critic 
whose sensibility is unconfined by 
any a priori aesthetic doctrine, and 
he frequently penetrates far below 
the formal, technical or aesthetic 
surface of a picture, into the rich 
levels of human and religious ex- 
perience implicit in Tintoretto’s 
masterpieces. To have conveyed so 
clearly the grandeur, profundity, 
and excitement, of some of the 
greatest paintings of the great 
Venetian age, is no inconsiderable 
achievement. One must therefore 
allow Mr. Newton his foibles: 
‘foibles’ in the plural because he 
has another, about Tintoretto’s por- 
traits. Apart from a handful which 
he regards as magnificent, the bulk 
of them, he asserts, are mediocre. 
After the first moment of shocked 
surpris¢, one begins to wonder 
whether maybe, in admiring Tinto- 
retto’s portraits, one has been too 
much influenced by his greatness in 
other directions. But a _ glance 
through a collection of photographs 
reassures one that Mr. Newton’s 
view here is at least rather over- 
stated. There are more than a hand- 
ful which are of superb quality. 

For scholars, one of the most in- 
teresting features of the book will 
be the appendix, in which Stella ; 
Mary Pearce discusses the dating of certain of 
Tintoretto’s pictures on the evidence of costume 
and hair-dressing. Where writers relying on 
stylistic evidence a'one have proposed dates 
varying by as much as forty years, this dispas- 
sionately deployed evidence is of the greatest 
value. Why did no one think of doing this 
before? 


Pets, Usual and Unusual 

By Maxwell Knight. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 15s. 
For those who would begin keeping pets here is 
a most valuable and informative book. Though 
written especially for the younger generation, it 
contains some very sound advice to parents of 
actual or would-b. pet keepers. Indeed, the 
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opening chapter — only five pages long — is 
packed with sound observation and timely 


warning for the prospective guardian of captive ~ 


creatures. 

Chapters follow on the ethics of pet-keeping, 
what to keep and what to avoid, how to’catch 
and tame wild creatures, food, housing, health 
and disease. In reading this part of the book one 
is constantly aware that the author is drawing 
on a vast experience of his subject and this 
impression is confirmed in a chapter of reminis- 
cences of kept pets. The rest of the book—a 
good deal more than half—deals with various 
species of pets. This is where the ‘usual and 
unusual’ comes in. Mr. Knight describes the 
habits, appearance, and demeanour in captivity, 
as well as the behaviour and habitat in the wild 
state, of a very varied selection of creatures, as 


“The Removal of the Body of St. Mark’, by Tintoretto 


From * Tintoretto’ 


widely separated in nature as badgers and bush-. 


babies, dormice and dragon-flies, lizards and 
lemurs. He even finds a place for caterpillars, 
spiders, beetles, leeches, and grasshoppers. This 
latter collection of creatures—a widely divergent 
and arbitrary selection—would, perhaps, better 
have been omitted. In the short space available 
for the purpose the author has had to generalise. 
Thus caterpillars, of which there are several 
hundreds of common species, many requiring 
special conditions in captivity, are inadequately 
dealt with in a matter of half a dozen or so 
paragraphs. He does, however, recommend 
sources of further information, as if aware of 
the inadequacy of his own observations. 

The book is well illustrated with black and 
white drawings and photographs. All in all it 
should ‘be a valuable addition to every ‘school 
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library. One might even go so far as to suggest 
the first few chapters as compulsory reading for 
all prospective keepers of captive animals. 


A Survey of Rewards and Punishments 
in Schools: a Report by the National 
Foundation for Educational Research 


carried out by M. E. Highfield and 


A. Pinsent. Newnes. 42s. 

The caning of naughty children vies with the 
selection of teams for test matches as a* subject 
on which a great majority of English men and 
women hold very decided views which they will 
advocate most heatedly; and they are both sub- 
jects in which anybody who is not English, finds 
it difficult to take an interest. Societies vary in 
the way they discipline their child- 
ren, but they are nearly all con- 
vinced that their methods, whatever 
they are, are correct. The English 
are uncommon in having a large 
and vocal minority who think the 
sanctions that the majority advocate 
and occasionally employ are degrad- 
ing for punisher and punished, anti- 
democratic and barbarous, and 
should be forbidden by Jaw. The 
people opposed to caning seem con- 
vinced that those who administer 
such punishments get sadistic plea- 
sure from doing so. The voicing of 
this suspicion tells us little or noth- 
ing about the caners, but it does 
give some insight into the uncon- 
scious motives of the protesters and 
the defences they have to erect 
against them. 

In 1947 the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Education, 
asked once again to prohibit all cor- 
poral punishment in schools, fobbed 
off the questioner by saying that it 
was necessary to have some facts on 
the effect on children of different 
rewards and punishments, and also 
the views of school teachers who 
have to administer the punishments 
prescribed, and that he would re- 


Educational Research to ‘undertake 
research on this burning subject. 
The book under review is the result 
of this request and the subsequent 
researches. Although some aspects 
of the research work are not entirely 
satisfactory, the book as a whole 
must be considered definitive on the 
subject, at least until more sophisti- 
cated research is undertaken. Argu- 
ments about corporal punishment 
which do not take these findings 
into account can now be treated 
as symptoms of internal disturb- 
ance. 

The most important conclusion is that, with 
the most insignificant exceptions, the teachers 
in the national schools do not feel they could 
fulfil their function adequately without the 
weapon of physical punishment. As opposed to 
private schools, national schools do not have the 
possibility of expelling defiant, rebellious, 
destructive, or cruel children; private schools 
which dispense with physical punishment can 
still get rid of the troub!e-makers. Under present 
circumstances, most classes contain more than 
thirty pupils. One riotous child can interfere 
with the education of more than twenty-nine 
others; even if he or she would respond to 
individual treatment he can only get it if the 
majority are neglected. If the teachers did not 
have the cane or strap in reserve as a final sanc- 


tion they would feel amputated, weakened; this 
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The Language of 
Shakespeare’s 
Plays 


GUSTAVE 


He was smooth, he was plausible, he was com- 


Courbet 


GERSTLE*’ MACK 


The first full-length biogra- . 
phy in English of one of the 
most important French paint- 
ers of the nineteenth century. 
It is similar in treatment 
and format to Gerstle Mack’s 
two previous biographies, 
Cézanne and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
406 pp. 60-plates. 455. 


Vassia 


JEAN ROUNAULT 


A book about Russia with no 
political axe to grind. The 
author was deported in 1944 
to a labour-camp in a coal- 
mining townin the Don Basin. 
He gives a vivid picture of the 
- Russian people, drawn with 
unexpected humour and en- 
tirely without resentment. 


15s. 
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PITMAN 
* 


The British Miniature 


By Raymond Lister, R.M.S. Over 100 illus. ©35/- net. 
““The book is very liberally illustrated, and has a fine 
bibliography and index, so that while it can and will 
be read for pleasure, it also serves as a work of 
reference and a means for assisting the student in 


identification of the yarious works that he comes 
across.’ THE ART BULLETIN 


Who’s Who in the 
; Theatre 


Edited by John Parker. This famous work has now 
been brought entirely up to date in a new Eleventh 
Edition. £4 net. 

“The value of *WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE’ 
fo all interested in stage work of any description in- 
creases with every fresh edition."’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


The Virgin Mary 
_ Through the Eyes 
Z of the Painter 


A fascinating ‘‘browse’’ for every art-lover. This 
book forms a collection of reproductions of paintings 
of the Madonna from the times of Cimabue and Giotto 
up to the Seventeenth Century. © Botticelli, El Greco, 
Rubens and Poussin are but a few of the artists 
represented. A short text gives a summary of such 
Paintings. 8/6 net, 


Embroidery and 
Needlework 


By Gladys Windsor Fry. Profusely illustrated in colour 
and black and white, this is a book which every 
woman will want to possess. Easy-lo-follow instruc- 
tions commence with the most elementary principles 
and progress through each stage of the essential 
technique. Fourth Edition, 40/- net, : 

‘.., beyond praise...the maximum of information.’’ 
APOLLO > 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 
Parker St. _e Kingsway e London, W.C.2 
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pelling—at any rate on the air—and 5,000,000 


people hung on every word he spoke 


a 


The Oracle 


But could it be that Christopher Usher, white- 
headed radio boy of American financial interests, 
was really a humbug and a phoney? And if so— 
such things are not impossible—what light does 


it cast upon commercial broadcasting? .. . 


Anyone who, Listens, Views, follows public 
affairs (or even does none of these things but 
relishes acid satire), will do himself a dis- 


service if he fails to read this book. 


Here are four notable opinions 


“A very finely balanced satire. It is also well constructed 
and very funny’. NOEL COWARD 


*It is not only a more than readable novel, it exposes an 
aspect of broadcasting simultaneously fascinating and 
horrifying from which we are mercifully preserved . . . 
so I found it important as well as good reading’. 

VAL GIELGUD 


\ 
\ 
“TI enjoyed it immensely. It is a brilliant and fascinating 
story of a modern social phenomenon ’. 
EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 


‘The Oracle gave me much pleasure and I thought the 
satire excellent and not overdone. The book is entertaining 


as well as true to life’. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The Oracle 


by EDWIN O’>CONNOR 
Price 10s. 6d. Out today. 


MAX REINHARDT LTD. 
66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


B. IFOR EVANS 


An explanation of the func- 
tion of verse in drama and 
the developing way in which 
Shakespeare controlled the 
rhetorical and decorative 
elements of speech for 
dramatic purposes. 18s. 


Ancient History 


MICHAEL GRANT 


“Michael Grant’s book seems 
to me to represent an entirely 
new -approach to ancient 
history, an approach that 
looks at ancient history in 
the light of our own times. 
The effect is that of looking 
at modern history through 
an inverted pair of opera 
glasses, Everything is very 
small but very clear and very 
distinct. This is to’ see history 
as one has never seen it 
before.’ C. E. M. JOAD 
A Home Study Book. 7s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN MEN 
OF LETTERS SERIES 


Henry James 


F. W. DUPEE ° 


“Though Professor Dupee 
has a sense of humour, this 
is a serious book. It is a 


good book too .. . very well 

done. Spectator. 15s. 
Sherwood 
Anderson 


IRVING HOWE 


“Valuable as an account of a 
remarkable writer (its blend 
of biography and criticism 
1s masterly).’ Queen. 15s. 


Leaves for the 
Burning 


MERVYN WALL 


‘I haven’t really enjoyed a 
book that the Critics have’ ~ 
been asked to criticise so 
much for a very long time. 
I spent most of the weekend 
just plain enjoying it... just 
sitting down and laughing at 
the dialogue which seemed to 
me to present an ironic and 
at the same time affectionate 
picture of a certain’ kind 
of Irish society.’ DILYS 
ROWELL Che. BBC: 
Critics). 10s. 6d. 
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argument is advanced by teachers who ene: 
remember when the cane last came out of Bs 
cupboard. 

As far as the majority of children are con- 
cerned, physical punishment is not the sanction 
they fear most. The most disliked by boys and 
girls alike is an unfavourable report to their 
parents; and boys also say they dislike being 
deprived of games or some favourite lesson, or 
being treated as a person who has to be watched 
carefully, more than they do being beaten. These 
and similar judgments are deduced from a large 
enough sample (nearly 7,000 in this case) from 
schools all over the country to be statistically 
quite reliable. Indeed, with the exception of one 
postal questionnaire of 1,500 sent to teachers 
which had less than a third returned, the 
sampling is generally adequate, and. the answers 
treated in the most approved statistical fashion. 
Where there is room for legitimate criticism is 
in the questions. Manyare extremely ambiguously 
phrased; one whole questionnaire (that described 
in Chapter 12) is practically incomprehensible, 
and, obviously, has not been understood by most 
of the respondents; and items in many others 
are redundant, insufficiently discriminating, or 
rely on a specialised vocabulary which many 
of the respondents may not understand ade- 
quately. The questionnaires would probably have 
been better designed if they had been preceded 
by a period of intensive observation and inter- 
viewing in a few schools; it is to be regretted 
that the researchers are both apparently 
exclusively interested in paper work. 

The questionnaires cover a great deal of 
material: identification of the ‘ difficult’ child- 
ren who may call for physical punishment and 
an attempt to find out how they differ descrip- 
tively from well-adjusted children of similar age 
and scholastic level; the ranking of a list of 
deterrents and incentives by teachers and pupils 
(this section contains some illuminating con- 
trasts); the occasions and types of misdemeanours 
for which teachers have used. physical punish- 
ment and their judgments on the effectiveness 
of this and alternative sanctions; the contrasts 
between schools drawing their pupils from 
different types of environment and of different 
make-up in age and sex of pupils, as regards 
the qualities of “difficult children and the 
efficacy of different sanctions; a historical study 


of the regulations concerning the infliction of ° 


physical punishment by teachers since 1871, and 
a geographical study of contemporary local 
regulations; and a detailed study of thirteen 
state schools (two boys’, six girls’ and five 
mixed) which have voluntarily abandoned the 
use of physical punishment. These studies con- 
tain a great deal of fascinating information, 
sometimes strictly relevant to the subjects under 
discussion, sometimes not so germane. It is 
amusing to note, for example, that. school 
mistresses are so insistent on equality between the 
sexes that they demand equality of punishment, 
while the masters would like to protect the 
delicately nurtured (53 per cent. against 30 per 
cent. in the case of principals); or that masters 
usually beat boys for indecency, but mistresses 
seldom beat girls for this offence (70 per cent. 
against 45 per cent.). Most important, however, 
is the near-unanimity with which those in charge 
of English children’s education assert that an 
English state school could not be run without 
a rod in pickle. 


Bristol. By Tudor Edwards. 
Batsford. 9s. 6d. 


In an inspired moment back in the ’thirties Mr. 
Betjeman coined the useful term ‘ antiquarian 
prejudice’ to describe the attitude of mind of 
those writers of guide-books and others whose 
theory about architecture could be summed up 
th oe phrase “the older ape better *, and in whose 
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private language the epithet ‘modern’ applied 
to a building, meant ‘ built since 1700 and there- 
fore not worth Jooking at’. It would be incorrect 
to say that antiquarian prejudice is now a thing 
of the past: it is still rife down at borough 
council level. But topography, at any rate of the 
more professional kind; has pretty nearly shaken 
it off. 

Mr.. Tudor Edwards, in this admirable little 
book on Bristol, shows himself quite free from 
it. He can be equally enthusiastic about Gothic 
and Georgian; what is rarer, he can admire John 
Wood without boggling at William Butterfield. 
Like the others in the series to which it belongs, 
in that its arrangement is chronological, his book 
is less a guide than a history; on the other hand 
such economic and social history as it contains 


is there less for its own sake than as a back-. 


ground to Bristol’s architectural monuments and 
an explanation of its physical p’an. In spite of 
the bombs, Bristol still contains a greater variety 
of first-rate buildings than any English city 
except London. 


Berlioz and the Romantic Century 
By Jacques Barzun. 
Gollanez. 2 vols. £3 3s. 
Hector Berlioz was in his life-time, and still re- 
mains, the most debatable of composers>Quite 
a number of sincere and learned musicians deny 
him a place among the great. Sir Donald Tovey, 
who elsewhere allowed his genius for composition 
as well as his more generally acknowledged 
genius for orchestration, claimed that ‘to the 
experienced musician Berlioz has no more right 
to exist than the giraffe; “there ain’t_no such 
animal” ’. Yet*exist he did. His flaming head 
blazed in the Paris of Louis Philippe like a 
beacon, the symbol of his red-hot romantic 
fervour. And despite all a priori arguments 
against his aesthetic practice, his music burns 
with a flame-like brilliance. The ‘Fantastic Sym- 
phony’ and the Overtures, ‘ The Damnation of 
Faust’ and the lovely ‘ Enfance du Christ’, and 
even ‘Harold in Italy’ and the ‘Requiem 
Mass’ appear with more or less frequency in 
our concert programmes and in the pages of 


-Radio Times. 


One factor in the curious state of Berlioz’ 
reputation is undoubtedly the division of his 
nature. The very paragon of French romanticism 
in his utterance, he was yet in style severely 
classical. This dichotomy has become more and 
more evident with the passage of time, and it is 
one of the features emphasised by Professor 
Barzun in his book, which, despite some serious 
faults of style and proportion, is the most im- 
portant and certainly the fullest study of the 
composer in the English language. 

Professor Barzun is a French historian who 
has been teaching for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury at Columbia University and has published 
a number of books. on social and economic 


-history, particularly of the nineteenth century. 


He is not a trained musician, but his life of 
Berlioz is the outcome of a great enthusiasm for 
his music and of twenty years spent in the study 
of everything relating to the composer and his 
works, How wide and multifarious has been his 
reading may be seen in the seventy pages of close- 
packed bibliography, which forms part of the 
formidable apparatus criticus. 

Twenty years are a long time to devote to the 
preparation of a book, but they have proved in- 
sufficient for the complete assimilation and 
ordering of all this mass of material, which is 
enough to furnish several books. It is no defence 
for the author to claim that ‘he has in fact written 
several books—a biography, a study of Berlioz’ 


“music, another on the aesthetic and social history 


of the period. A book, like any other work of 
art, must have some form and sense of propor- 
tion. These volumes collapse into shapelessness 
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under the sheer weight of undigested matter. 
The historical chapters, ‘inter-chapters’ the 
author calls them, are the most valuable. Dealing 
with the cultural history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they come within Professor Barzun’s 
immediate professional sphere, and have a 
general value far beyond their particular 
reference to Berlioz. The chapter on French 
Romanticism, despite its tortuous style, is a 
splendid piece of literary and artistic criticism. 
The biographical chapters, too, are excellent in 
their sifting of the facts, even though the author’s 
meticulous care for minutiae makes them some- 
times heavy reading. And his passion for 
correcting the ‘misconceptions’ of others 
becomes in the end a tiresome obsession. 

But interesting as Berlioz is as 2 man and as 
an author—and his literary productions are 
thoroughly examined—it is as a composer that 
he lays most claim to our attention. And it is 
precisely in writing of his works that Professor 
Barzun is handicapped not by lack of enthusiasm 
and hard study, but by a limited technical 
knowledge. None the less, when he is not con- 
cerned with technical matters, he does shed 
illumination on the music. His remarks upon 
the relation of the ‘Fantastic Symphony’ to 
the published ‘ programme’, though verging at 
times on special pleading, contain the best 
explanation of the genesis of that extraordinary 
work as the expression in music not of one 
particular love-affair, but of Berlioz’ whole 
experience of passion. The author at least under- 
stands the workings of a creative artist’s mind. 


Irish Nationalism and British Democracy 
By E. Strauss.. Methuen. 21s. 


This is mainly a study of the Irish nationalist 
movement in which the emphasis is laid on 
social and economic forces. -Starting with the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the evils 
of the old land system, the fruit cf conquest, 
are carefully examined and Ireland is also ex- 
hibited as a victim of British mercantilism. Mr. 
Strauss, an Austrian by birth, claims to have 
no emotional bias in his study of Irish history, 
but he is clearly on the side of the nationalists. 
He considers that the Union was conceived 


entirely in the interests of Great Britain, and 


that it stunted Irish industrial development and 
strangled Ireland’s direct intercourse with the 
outside world. The economic causes of such 
movements as that of Fenianism are carefully 
considered, and the conflicting interests of 
classes and parties within the country made 
plain. Little or nothing is said of the altruistic 
aspects of British policy in Ireland nor of the 
material benefits that England has bestowed., 

Part of the book is devoted to a study of the 
influence. of Irish nationalism on _ British 
politics. ‘ The extent of Irish influence on British 


-politics between Waterloo and Versailles is 


astounding. The fall of British ministries on 
Irish questions or through the use of the Irish 
vote was for many years more the rule than 
the exception . . . Irish problems were amongst 
the main preoccupations of statesmen like Lord 
John Russell, Gladstone and Joseph Chamber- 
lain...’ The influence of the Irish question on 
British party politics has been considered before; 
what is new here is the account of the part 
played by the Irish in the growth of British 
democracy, and the estimation of Ireland’s in- 
fluence on the modernisation of the relations 
between Great Britain and the Dominions. 
This book has value but it suffers from repeti- 
tion and is ill-arranged. Its three main topics, 
the economic roots of Irish nationalism, the 
influence of the Irish upon the English political 
system, and the ‘ diminishing returns of British 
imperialism’ should have been rhore carefully 
differentiated: They might with advantage have 
even been treated separately in different volumes. 
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TELEVISION 
Pity the Jester 


LIFE IS FULL of compensations. Television Billy 
Bunter proved a most melancholy entertain- 
ment, but at least television’s ‘ Rigoletto’ had us 
rolling on the carpet, helpless with laughter. 
The fiasco with Bunter was foreseeable by any- 
one who has given a moment’s thought to the 
folly of screening novels which exist almost 
solely in a narrative tone and a set of stylised 
pen-and-wash illustrations. But failure to catch 
the original feel of these foolish schoolboy 
stories would not have struck viewers and critics 
so forcibly perhaps if any great number of them 
lad pushed their reading a little beyond the 
Greyfriars stage. 

I fancy we owe the experiment in a roundabout 
way to the late Mr. George Orwell, whose 
amazed examination of the Greyfriars pheno- 
menon brought back Bunter to Bloomsbury in 
sour triumph. I suggest that another vein ex- 
plored sociologically by Orwell might yield more 
interest; the art of the seaside picture postcard. 

As for ‘Rigoletto’, it is the 
funniest ‘Rigoletto’ I. have seen 
since a memorable performance at 
the Casino at. D...... les bains, 
when the audience climbed on to 
the stage in order to lynch the 
tenor, and the fifteen-stone Gilda 
(his bonne amie, it was said, in 
private life) whipped off her demure 
blonde wig and went to his aid 
tooth and nail. Not, of course, that 
there were any interruptions in the 
decorous, school-play style perform- 
ance we saw, and we could not have 
lynched the tenor even when we 
wanted to; poor fellow, maybe he 
had a cold, anyway. The wildly 
hilarious effect was due almost en- 
tirely to our being too near. I fancy 
that a performance by the X touring 
company seen from the stage box of 
the Coketown Hippodrome would 
yield something. of the same 
macabre pleasure. But the whole 
point is that intimacy in early Verdi 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


(with the exception of 
the fourth act of ‘La 
Traviata’ and a scene 
or two in ‘ Luisa Miller’) 
is not a possibility, nor 
was it any part of 
Verdi’s intent. Not, at 
all events, the prying 
intimacy which  dis- 
closes the joins in the 
wigs and records the 
wild-eyed terror in the 
singers’ side glances at 
the conductor as they 
bawl of ‘ Love, the light 
of the soul’. It is the 
sheer discrepancy be- 
tween what is registered 
on a singer’s face and 
the expression in the 
music which he sings, 
as much as the larger 
incongruity of — sten- 
torian declamation at 


“Noah Gives Thanks , with (left to right) Mary Jerrold as Sarah, Herbert 
Lomas as Noah, and Beckett Bould as Jeremiah 


t 


me 


Maureen Springer as 


five yards’ range, which 
starts us giggling. Ad- 
mitted, some of the 
operatic acting was 
decent of its kind; and 
so too in a mild way 
was the singing of Mr. 
Donlevy and Miss 
Maureen Springer as 
the pitiable father and 
daughter. But Maddalena 
as usual nearly broke in 
two vamping so hard at 
the duke, and one really 
feared for the stability 
of the strange little 
cardboard cottage these 
Sparafuciles inhabited. 
Radio Times, by the 
way, called it a ‘road- 
house’; which I take to 
have been a part of the 
effort to make ‘ Rigo- 
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Scene from *The Wanderer’, with 
(left. to right) Kathleen St. John as 
Mansueta, Peter Bennett as Ghigo, 


Derek Sydney as Michele, Victor 

Rietti__as Martino, and Edmund 
Sas Willard as Giacomo 

fetto’ acceptable to the common 


man. Cart before the horse! Either 
the music seizes you and you accept 
all the rest, or it does not. I am 
glad to report that the singing had 
much more ‘binge’ than in ‘La 
Bohéme ’, but in spite of the fact that 
television sound is vastly superior to 
many recordings and to most ordin- 
ary broadcast reception, the musical 
side of it wouldn’t really have 
brought down the house in Coke- 
town, let alone Bergamo. 

~For Coketown, however, there 
was a slightly confused prologue by 
Sir Steuart Wilson, who embarked 
on such deep questions, as the 
nature of opera and the role of 
words therein, bidding us to be 
of good. heart and not think. the 
thing strange. But with all respect, 
did not Verdi, and Hugo, too, mean 
us to think it very strange indeed? For instance, 
the idea of the dead daughter in the sack, which 
Hugo took over so lovingly from the Eliza- 
bethans and ‘le grand Will’, was intended as 
a piece of the utmost grotesquerie; it was sup- 
posed to shock and horrify. The difficulty. is 
always to make it, in the opera house, anything 
but comically implausible. A large stage and the 
decent obscurity of a foreign language help. 
But with the prying eye of a television camera 
focussed on her, what chance has even the 
smaller sort of Gilda? Miss Springer, I gladly 
allow, looked well in her sack, propped against 
the Sparafucile shop window like a mai] bag 
outside the village sweet shop. Here was a donna 
reasonably mobile, at least. 

But to return to the words; which in some 
curious way also came under a scrutiny never 
intended and often sounded as ludicrous as the 
cardboard settings looked. Some operas by Verdi 
have words which are intimately linked with the 
cast of the melody; ‘Rigoletto’ is not one of 
them; only intermittently is the Italian word: 


Gilda 
Edmund Donlevy as Rigoletto, in the 
televised version of Verdi’s opera 


and 
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- welded to the vocal line, so that pay other: word 


sounds like an imposition. In such cases.Pro-. 


fessor Dent’s translation generally finds a neat 
equivalent (as in ‘Daughter! ’ for * Piangi! ’ in 
the great third act duet). At all events Dent’s 
translation is an advance on Lady MacFarren’s, 
which involves us in such things as ‘seest not 
“yon wight ’, etc. 
~~ “And yet, if it is going to sound:»absurd any- 
“way, would it not be better to stick to Italian? 
“How “much of the literal sense--comes over 
“even in English? I thitik the whole effort was 
noble. George Foa and opera audiences (far 
larger, I suspect, than Audience: Research will 
eo ‘suggest) must not be discouraged: But I strongly 
doubt the wisdom of doing Verdi; what. we 
ymost want is an opera written for television, 
“such as (it is said) Gian Carlo Menotti has 
just brought to the screens of America. 
I enjoyed three mild plays; there is nothing 


much to say of them except that a modest, un- 


“ambitious style made them patient victims of 
- the television camera. Herbert Lomas in ‘ Noah 
-Gives Thanks’ was good as ever, Victor Rietti 
-as another sort -of--old buffer, ‘lovable’ Zio 
Martino. in ‘Fhe Wanderer’ ‘did not please as 
much as in the previous Italian naivety ‘To 
Live in Peace’. ‘Lace on Her Petticoat’ was 


another in the same class. The acting was well. 


ppove second-rate repertory standard. 
PHILIP Hope-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
“The Scene Was Changed ’ 


ONE OF THE FIRST POEMS I remember having 
read to me was a notorious and interminable 
piece about Mary, Queen of Scots, with a repeti- 
tive- line, ‘ The scene was changed’; a'‘kind of 
Brunel-phrase that would bridge any gap, It is 
useful for my record of the past few days’ listen- 
ing which has been especially various. First, a 
Walter de la Mare revival. Just before it I had 
been reading a fantasy by the same author in 
which someone says, ‘ It-was as if her very ghost 
» were her own company... . Never before had 
she been so intensely aware of being wide awake 
and yet dreaming’. These words hung in the 
mind when the play was done. No performance 
of late has developed more atmosphere than the 
twilit allegory, ‘Yes and Back Again’ (Home), 
- adapted by E. J. King Bull from ‘The Story 
.- of This Book’. What it means is anyone’s guess: 
’ what -matters-is its sense of rapture and dread, 
as if one were wide awake and dreaming. 
Outside the window it was a sharp, bright 
‘ afternoon; within, the radio voices called up 
‘another world, the house of Thrae, the Round 
‘Room, thickening owl-light: It stays with me 
‘now far more powerfully than’ the week’s newer 
productions. The serviceable melodrama of ‘ The 
Letter’ (Home); the thin, milky trivialities of 
‘Glad Tidings’ (Home): these, 
faint, but I can hear still the voices of David 
Spenser as de la Mare’s boy Simon, of Robert 
Harris as the man he became, and of Jill 
Balcon’s Miss Taroone (it is a play for anagram- 
matists). Miss Taroone might easily have become 
comic; imstead she raised the frisson that one 


expects from de la Mare in any of that host of. 


fancies whereof he is commander: This fantasy 
must always be welcomed back again. 

“The scene was changed’. Bernard Braden 
also commands his furious fancies. Last week, 
in ‘Bedtime with Braden’ (Home), he and his 

*confederates were bent upon ramming in every 
“bit of culture they could find. Here a date; there 
a date. Call up the histories; sprinkle with 
proper names; add a potted biography. As 
‘Braden said, we do not often get ‘anything that 
_ wedges together the Rye House Plot, Stout 
’ Cortez, Auguste Renoir, Bernard Braden, John 
“Pym, and a few others: The delight of the pro- 


already, are - 
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gramme is its butterfly-skimming hither and 
thither. There $s no fuss with ‘ presentation ’. 
The business flicks into life and ends as sud- 
denly. A grave listener once exclaimed in horror, 
“But I don’t know: what it all means’. It will 
be a sad day when we do know. It is enough 
to realise that, at one period during the week, 
we can: switch ourselves into a world of plain 
verbal nonsense, and learn that Mr. Braden and 
friends are going to sea in a sieve. 

Again ‘the scene was changed ’—now fo 
Patric Dickinson’s distinguished feature, ‘ The 
Muse of Fire’ (Third). Here Dickinson evoked 
three poets of the 1914-1918 war and showed 
how wrong. certain stock labels can be. Rupert 
Brooke, chosen by his elders as.a romantic sym- 
bol of the sacrifice of youth, never regarded 
himself in any special way as a 
Dickinson dealt acutely with his chosen three: 
Brooke; Edward Thomas, whose flowering as a 
poet was late; and the intensely sympathetic 
Wilfred Owen who could express as no one else 
the hell of trench warfare. It was a feature at 
once generous and discerning, and aided by the 
voices of Anthony Jacobs (Brooke), David Lloyd 
James (Thomas), and Hugh Burden, whose read- 
ing of ‘ What -passing-bells for these who die as 
cattle?“ was the finest thing in the evening— 
rightly, for Dickinson’s loyalty to Wilfred 
Owen crowned the programme. 

Last, the hero of a century earlier. In his 
“Portrait of the Duke of Wellington’ (Home), 
Christopher Sykes seemed to be striving to say 
too much within an hour. It had to be 
pemmican-biography. The author-and-producer, 
with Cecil Trouncer ageing before our ears, did 
his anxious best to present the soldier, statesman, 
and man of ‘ majestic simplicity ’, but inexorably 
the studio-clock defeated him. The scene was 
changed too often in too short a space, which 
may be why one remembers now merely the 
unmistakable voice of Mr. Trouncer. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
- Life and Letters 


LAST week we were treated to four talks which 
—if I may borrow a metaphor from next door— 
formed a series of variations on an original 
theme. The first in order was A. P. Rossiter’s 
fifth in his series ‘Our Living Language’, in 
which he examined the idea that the modern 
writer ought to write as he talks. As one of 
the trade, I found this the most interesting as 
well as the most enjoyable of the five we have 
now heard. Mr. Rossiter brought up heavy guns 
—Aristotle, Dante, Wordsworth—to assist. his 
argument, but he did not allow them to hamper 
his gift for treating a weighty subject with a 
very light touch. In the course of his talk 
he stated the principle of the game of cricket 
with a dazzling succinctness, and later, after 
reading a’ passage from. a living author as an 
example of the inflated style, he proceeded to 
heap on this a‘ contempt which, I felt, over- 
stepped the common decencies of criticism. It 
was a relief to learn that the author of the 
passage was himself in his unregenerate days. 

Next came the first of four talks by C. V. 


Wedgwood on ‘Personality in History”, called 


‘Legend and Reputation’. Here she discussed 
with great subtlety, and in the delightful style 
she has taught us to expect from her, the con- 
tributions of legend and reputation to the popu- 
lar idea of historical figures. For instance the 
gentle ‘ Lady with the Lamp’, she pointed out, 
has entirely replaced the forceful and formidable 
Florence Nightingale who gate-crashed the War 
Office, and she went on to analyse the case 
of Charles I and ‘suggested that the popular 
idea of the sad and gentle king was due in 
part to the Van Dyck portraits. On the other 


“war poet’. . 


of Dickens’ 


» week, when ‘ Dardanus ’ 
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hand, she said, the statue of Charles I in 
Trafalgar Square has not at all the mournful 


‘appearance attributed to it by Lionel Johnson 


in his poem ‘By the Statue of King Charles 
at Charing Cross’. It was Charles’ subsequent 
history which made Johnson read into the 
statue what is actually not there. 

On Wednesday Charles Morgan discussed the 
curious case of George Moore, the man and 
the writer, who was born a hundred years ago 
last Sunday. In his younger days Moore was 
incapable of -writing correct. English, and 
indeed I have seen letters written in his old 
age which showed that he could not even then 
avoid extreme clumsiness when writing extem pore. 
It was only by infinite pains that he acquired his 
styles—that attractive style based on an Irish 
idiom which is seen in Hail and Farewell, The 
Untilled Field, The Lake, and the later antique 
and highly polished style of Héloise and 
Abélard. As Mr. Morgan showed in an ex- 
quisite passagey Moore was capable of great 
delicacy of feeling and observation, and he 
quoted, too, one of his disconcerting flashes of 
bad taste. One who; knew Moore in his youth, 
Mr. Morgan told us, described him as gentle 
and ridiculous and his appearance as that 
of ‘a poached egg with red hair’. From 
his own and other people’s reminiscences and 
an examination of Moore’s work Mr. Morgan 
built up a highly interesting character study 
which did much to solve the paradox of 
George Moore. 

In the fourth talk, Professor John Butt de- 
scribed ‘ Dickens at Work’. He has made a study 
manuscripts, proofs, unpublished 
drafts, and correspondence, and while discuss- 
ing the way in which monthly serial publication 
affected the novels; he gave a great many 
fascinating details of the methods by which 
Dickens carried out the formidable ta:k, not 
merely of providing his thirty-two pages of 
manuscript every month, but of solving the 
various complicated problems which not only 
serial publication but also serial composition 
posed both from his readers’ point of view and 
his own. An enthralling theme extremely well 
presented. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
- From Rameau to Stravinsky 


RAMEAU HAS COME to the fore again in the past 
was given in a version 
arranged for broadcasting by Edmond Appia, 
who also conducted it, and Mr. Thurston. Dart 
gave three recitals. of Rameau’s harpsichord 
music of which I heard the first two. Mr. Dart 
is a superb performer on his instrument, from 
which he gets a wide variety of colour and an 
astonishing volume of tone, so that with my 
amplifier set for normal musical reception, it 
made a deafening noise and had to be reduced 
in volume! I suspect either that the micro- 
phone was too near the instrument or that the 
instrument is equipped with an electronic ampli- 
fier. No musealer Klangmaterialismus (see last 
week’s article for translation) here! As a distin- 
guished Professor of Music said after hearing 
one of -Dolmetsch’s later harpsichords: ‘ He'll 
end up by inventing the grand pianoforte! ’ 
Rameau’s care for minute detail and intricate 
craftsmanship, so well exemplified in these key- 
board Suites, to some extent hampered him as 
a composer of opera, for which broader strokes 
are required. But that he understood, far better 
than any of his contemporaries in the I a’ian 
field, not excluding Handel, the true nature of 
opera, is evident enough in ‘ Dardanu:’ aad in 
“Hippolyte et Aricie’, which we head a little 
while ago. Such passages as the dramatic 
declamation of the various persons breaking out 
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veges to iron, copper is the most useful metal in 
the world today. Millions of miles of copper 
wire and cable carry the electricity that drives motors 
and transmits messages from one end of the earth 
to the other. It is made into fireboxes for railway 
engines and, alloyed with zinc or nickel, into con- 
denser tubes for steam generators in power houses 
and ships. Alloyed with zinc, copper forms brass, 
which has a thousand uses from curtain rails to 
cartridge cases. Alloyed with tin, copper becomes 
bronze, the alloy that makes springs, statues and 
heavy duty bearings. Copper was the first metal 
used by primitive man as he emerged from the Stone 
Age. When the Romans came to Britain, copper 
was already being widely used in. the form of bronze. 
Mining and smelting were being carried out in 
Cumberland, Anglesey and North Wales. Today 
most of the world’s copper ore is mined in Africa 
and the Americas. 

I.C.1L., which is the largest producer of wrought 
non-ferrous metals in the British 

Empire, manufactures vast quantities 

of copper and copper alloys in forms 

varying from printing rollers to coins. 


Pelmanism 
develops: — 
—Courage 
—Initiative 
—Judgment 
—Will-Power 
—Concentration 
—Self-Confidence 
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eliminates: — 


Worry 

Pessimism 
Depression 
Frustration 
Forgetfulness 
Weakness of Will 


HOW TO LEARN 
LANGUAGES 


The “Pelman_ Lan- 
guages Institute 
teaches French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and 
Italian without transla- 
tion, The Pelman 
method is explained in 
four little books, one for 
each language. Write for 
the book that interests 
you and it will be sent 
to you by return, to- 
gether with a specimen 
lesson, gratis and post 
free. Reduced fees for 
serving and ex-Service 
members of HM, 
Forces. Pelman Lan- 
guages Institute, 82, 
Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore  ‘Streat, 
London, W.1. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For Progress and Prosperity 


ELMANISM is a working course in Practical 
Psychology directed to the needs of the average 
man and woman. 

The Pelman Course is based on over 50 years’ 
intensive study concurrent with experience in dealing 
with the difficulties, failings, fears, aspirations and 
ambitions of more than 750,000 men and women. of 
all ages and occupations in all pars of th2 world. 

You would like your affairs to prosper and your 
income to. increase. 
achieve this and will enable you to develop that zest 
for living which comes with an awakened mind; also 
with quickened mental powers, your awakened ability 
will enable you to enjoy thosé purchasable pleasures 
that come with extra money. 


Reduced fees for all seiving and ex-Service members of 
i H M. Forces. (Apply for Services Form) 


' The general effect of the training is to induce an 


attitude of mind and a personal efficiency favourable to 
the happy management of life. 

The Pelman Course is simple and interesting and 
takes up very little time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully described in 
a book entitled ** The Scierce of Success,” whichwill 
be sent, gratis and post free, on application to: — 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Established over SO years. Callers welcomed 
4 To the Pelman Institute, i 
: 82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


Please send me, gratis and post free, a copy of 
** The Science of Success ”’ 
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Plain or coloured. 
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The Household Tape that always grips 


WIM £250 SEND AN ORIGINAL USE WITH EMPTY CORE TO 
SPEEOFIX COMPETITION 35 RATHBONE PLACE, W / BEFORE AVG WT 


Where is this? | 


No, it’s not a photographic dark room 
... but a busy Office with the Junior 
making PLANOS PRINTS. 


{T COULD BE YOUR OFFICE .. . if you area 
Surveyor, Solicitor, Land Agent or anyone 
requiring quick accurate copies of Plans, 
Documents or Maps etc. é 

A 15" x 12" Print can be made from 
any part of a SINGLE OR DOUBLE- 
SIDED original (no matter how large) 
without cutting or damage .. .\ and 
since it is photographic it’s accurate. 
A complete Planos outfit (including 
accessories) can be installed IN. YOUR 
OFFICE for a modest outlay of 
£38.17.0. 

Electric Print Dryer (optional) £8.8.0.- 
Write for full particulars to: 


PLANOS (Herts) LTD. 


HATFIELD, HERTS. 
Telephone: HATFIELD 2884. 
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over ae ‘steady and most beautiful melody at the 


end of Act HI of ‘Dardanus’ are the kind of 
thing that can only be done in opera. These 
things are the real justification of opera as a 
musical fo-m; They were effectively communi- 
cated in the broadcast and suddenly brought 
emotional tension to the sequence of agreeable 


‘and charming melodies. If it is difficult for a 


modern audience to understand the clamour 
aroused by ‘Dardanus’, which was considered 
so complex and so noisily orchestrated that ‘ for 
three hours the musicians have not even time 
to sneeze’, we could at least perceive the great- 
ness of the composer and get into better focus 
the later achievement of Gluck. 

Those who contributed to the success of this 
broadcast included Rosina Raisbeck, a noble- 
voiced Iphise, Richard Lewis, whom we heard 
during the week also in Stravinsky’s queerly 


Nicola Piccinni: 
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fascinating ‘Les Noces’*, and Dennis Noble, 
whom one was delighted to hear in good voice 
again after his recent illness. The Philharmonia 
Orchestra gave a vivid performance of Rameau’s 
score, which justifies his claim to be the first 
symphonic composer of opera. 

There was a grand variety of Srchedtral music 
during the week, beginning and ending with two 
concerts conducted by Eugene Goossens, who 
has lost none of the vitality of thirty years ago. 
The Symphony by Clementi seemed, apart from 
the Scherzo, hardly worth reviving. It certainly 
made a tame preface to the tense performance 
of Walton’s Symphony, which, as Alan Frank 
truly remarked on Sunday morning, never fails 
to produce it§ exhilarating effect however often 
we hear it. That long passage built up on a C 


sharp pedal at the end of the slow movement is . 


surely one of the noblest structures in modern 
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music. Mr. Goossens handled this passage 
grandly, and he had no difficulty in building up 
the exciting climax of the finale. 

Set between the delightfully freakish 
“Pulcinella ’ Suite, in the course of which Pergo- 
lesi is gradually ousted by Stravinsky, and ‘ Les 
Noces’ with its strangely plangent texture and 
its comic, yet moving, expressionism,’ Racine 
Fricker’s Violin Concerto, sounded abundantly 
sane and stable. But it certainly did not sound 
dull.~It is a beautiful work -with touches of 
lyrical feeling expressed in cantilena for the 
violin, of which the composer’s First Symphony 
gave no inkling. This was altogether a well- 
chosen programme and deserved its repeat. 
Personally I can never hear that grotesque solo 
for the double bass or the movement for brass 
in ‘ Pulcinella’ too often. 
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Music from Piccinni’s operas will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.10 p.m. on Friday, February 29 


F all the ghostly figures who throng 
the text-books of musica’ history Nicola 
Piccinni is perhaps the most pathetic. 
Like his patron and fe!low-countryman 
St. Nicholas, he achieved European fame, but 
whereas Santa Klaus is sturdily alive under his 
German nickname, Piccinni only lives on as 
the joker in the composers’ pack, and a wan 
joker at that. 
_ Nicola Piccinni was born at Bari in 1728, the 
son of a musician who forbade his son to follow 
his profession and tried to make a priest of him. 
But there was no denying Nicola’s extraordinary 
musical talent and facility, and the Bishop of 
Bari, instead of putting the boy into his 
seminary, sent him to study at the St. Onofrio 
Conservatory in Naples, first under Leo and at 
his death under Durante. There he stayed sixteen 
years, from 1742 to 1758, already a fertile com- 
poser of ,opera byffa, and successful enough to 
marry in 1756 one of his pupils. But it was not 
until two years after he had. moved to Rome 
and was already the author of seventeen operas 
that Piccinni achieved real fame. This was in 
1760, with a three-act comic opera to a libretto 
by Goldoni, based on Samuel Richardson’s 
Pamela, and known as ‘ La Buona Figliuola’ or 
“La Cecchina’. With this work he became over- 
night the idol of musical Rome and very soon 
of the whole of Italy, his fame quickly spreading 
from there all over Europe and, according to the 
Jesuit missionaries retucning in 1778, to China, 
wherz the Emperor was so delighted with ‘La 
Cecchina’ that he instituted a theatre in the 


_ palace which was to give this work and nothing 


else. In Rome Piccinni unselfishly patronised 
the young Anfossi, who in due course succeeded 
him in the favours of the Roman public, so that 
in 1773 he returned, ill and disappointed, to 
Naples. Here he continued to compose operas, 
serious as well as comic, and popular dialect 
pieces whose wit and charm attracted the notice 
of two Parisian Italians, the Abbé Galiani and 
the Marchese Caracciolo, Neapolitan ambassador 
to the court of Louis XVI; and it was they who 
had the unhappy idea of uprooting this small, 
pale, thin, kindly little Italian—‘ for whom the 
world consisted in the distance between his harp- 
sichord and the cradle of his latest child ’—and 
transplanting him to the feverish, intellectual, 
intrigue-ridden atmosphere of Paris. 

Piccinni arrived in Paris with his wife and 
numerous family on the last day of 1776 and 


‘he stayed there for eleven years. When he arrived, 


he knew no word of the French language and 
probably very little of French operatic conven- 


tions Gluck, who had arrived three years earlier, 
had already established himself with his 
“TIphigénie en Aulide’ and the French versions 
of ‘Orfeo’ and ‘ Alceste’; and he was the 
protégé of Marie Antoinette, the new queen. 
Piccinni had in his favour a facility and an 
industry astonishing even in an eighteenth-cen- 
tury composer and he was backed by a power- 
ful clique—more literary and journalistic than 
musical, it is true—headed by Marmontel, who 
undertook to teach him French and to provide 
him with libretti. 

The opposition of French and Italian music 
had bzen the subject of aesthetic and journalistic 
debate in Paris for nearly a century, with public 
opinion equally enough divided to make no 
victory of either party, however apparently over- 
whelming, more than temporary. Thus the 
success of Italian comic opera in the early ’fifties, 
although it cast the works of, Rameau into the 
shade, had proved a stimulus to French com- 
posers of opéra comique, which enjoyed a short 
golden age in the next two decades; and Gluck 
had breathed new life into the Erench operatic 


\ tradition inaugurated by Lully (an Italian, of 


course) and continued by Rameau. Piccinni was 
to be the Italian party’s answer to Gluck, and he 
did all that he could to satisfy his protectors. 
Actors, chorus and orchestra were all against 
him; he was strange to the language and the 
conventions; and the success of his four big 
French operas—‘ Roland’ (1778), ‘ Atys’ (1780), 
“Iphigénie en Tauride’ (1781), and ‘Didon’ 
(1783)—is a tr.bute to his pyrely musical gifts. 

To the modern ear most of this music would 
sound pleasing and mellifluous but, with the 
exception of a few scenes here and there, quite 
undramatic; and the selection of these scenes, 
‘though admirably calculated to repair the 
injustice done by history to Piccinni’s name, does 
not give a wholly fair idea of his powers asa 
dramatic composer. What the Italian party in 
Paris wanted was easy, singab'e music to set 
against what they felt to be the intolerable 
violence and complexity of GJuck’s dramatic 
style; and this Piccinni supplied without stint. 
We, who have inherited the fruits of Gluck’s 
victory, can admire Piccinni’s music only when 
it approximates to Gluck’s, as in the finale of 
“Atys’ or the storm-music in ‘ Iphigénie’ 
Piccinni, unlike Gluck, was simply and solely a 
musician; dramatic considerations, which came 
first with Gluck, came a bad second with him. 
So that what we have to admire specifically in 
Piccinni’s works is his skilful use of an outdated 
musical idiom, while the dramatic vigour and 


aptness of Gluck’s music remains undimmed and 
makes us easily forget the conventions of which 
we remain conscious in Piccinni’s music. 

There was never any question of a personal 
feud between the two composers. Piccinni was 
the last man on earth to intrigue against another 
composer, whose work he in any case admired, 
and Gluck bore no ill-will against a good 
musician who, he rightly felt, was incarable of 
being his rival except in the eyes of Parisian 
society and journalists. At a dinner given to 
both composers by Berton of the Opéra, Gluck, 
well fortified by the French wines that he greatly 
appreciated, offered Piccinni some friendly 
advice. ‘Only think. of making money here’, he 
said, ‘ nothing else’. Poor Piccinni! Money was 
to be an eternal preoccupation for him, with his 
large family. Before he returned to Naples he 
wrote for Paris a slight work, ‘Le Faux Lord’, 
much more in his natural Italian vein, which 
was a success with all parties, but in spite of 
pensions from the Opéra and the Queen, his 
connection with France was never to be a happy 
one. In Naples he came under political sus- 
picion when the Revolution broke out and his 
daughter married a Frenchman, and he was even 
under jhouse-arrest for some time until he escaped 
to Rome and was eventually persuaded to return 
to Paris at the end of 1798. There he was 
received with honour at the newly-founded 
Conservatoire and voted an immediate sum to 
help him in his financial difficulties, as well as 
a pension. Bonaparte himself befriended him but 
the French occupation of Naples forced Pic- 
cinni’s wife and family to leave their home and 
they arrived utterly destitute in Paris, where the 
promised pension was paid irregularly if at all. 
By now Piccinni was an old man and seriously 
ill and, in spite of an inspectorship at the Con- 
servatoire, utterly unable to provide for himself 
and his family, as he explains in a number of 
pathetic letters in which he begs for the payment 
of his pension. In May 1800 he died. 

In listening to Piccinni’s music we must try 
to forget Gluck, whom a malign fate brought 
into his life, and think of the many Italian 
operatic composers of the late eighteenth century 
who never made a lasting name for themselves. 
His music, in ‘La.Cecchina’, gives us an idea 
of what they were trying to do but never did 
with quite such success; and if he himself must 
have come bitterly to reg-et the day that he ever 
eft his own country, the plums of his French 
operas remain to show us how well he could on 
occasion succeed in a style which, left to himself, 
he would probably never have attempted. 
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* You are missing one of the 
best things in life 


until you sleep on Dunlopillo’ 


Why you must have a Dunlopillo 
mattress. Dunlopillo comfort is dif- 


ferent. Ithas revolutionised all ideas of 
healthful sleep and luxurious rest. You 
sleep deeper, wake fresher. It’s essential 
to modern life. 


Why a Dunlopillo mattress is nat- 
urally self-ventilating and never 
needs airing. The latex foam contains 
millions of tiny, inter-connected cells 
through which air circulates with every 
movement of your body. 


aR 


HO MORE OF THIS! 


Why a Dunlopillo mattress saves 
housework. It never has to be turned, 
shaken or ‘plumped up’ and always has a 
neat, smooth surface. It cannot causedust, 
is light in weight and so easy to handle! 


. 


senses 


Why a Dunlopillo mattress stays 
completely comfortable always. 
It’s made from unique latex foam which 
never loses its original shape or comfort. 
It is cheapest in the end. The ideal 
mattress for baby too! 


Why a Duniopillo mattress never 
needs remaking. The latex foam is 
moulded in one piece, it never develops 
lumps or hollows, never gags or ‘bunches 
up’, There is nothing to come loose, 
creak or rugt. 


Why a UDunlopilio mattress is 
outstandingly hygienic. Latex 
foam is self-ventilating, dustl:ss and 
germ and vermin-resisting. Thousands 
of Dunlopillo mattresses are used in 
hospitals throughout the world. 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC 
AND ECONOMICAL 


IN THE WORLD 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9 
LONDON: 77 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
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C.H.A. Holidays 
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The COURTIER STOVE spreads 
comforting warmth throughout the 
room—yet it burns the very mini- 
mum of any solid fuel 

Burns day and night—no morning 
fires to light - Open fire or closed 
stove. Attractive enamel finishes. 


MITCHELL RUSSELL & CO., LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
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Ups-a-daisy here comes me! Never felt so slim and 


fit! You enjoy health when you stick to munchy, 


crunchy Ryvita. 


meal rye is so good for you! Don’t ever be without 


some on the table. Ryvita — from all good grocers. 


——— 


Send for illustrated brochure de- 
scribing over 30 well-appointed, 
gloriously situated centres abroad. 
Also brochure of attractive British 
centres. Book early for friendly, 
reasonably-priced C.H.A. holidays! 


ASSOCIATION (Dept. £) 
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ARE within the £25 allowance 


Oh, that energy-packed whole- 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 


Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, Fallowfield, 
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By Appointment 
Ryvita Manufacturers 
Ryvita Co., Ltd. 


The Renowned 
Pianist and 
Composer 
ONE OF 
THE MANY 
» PIANISTS 

USING 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


BETTER MILK PUDDINGS 
LET US TAKE the common or garden milk 
pudding first. To get the best out of all cereals 
preliminary moistening of the starch is essen- 


- tial—a, point very often overlooked. Ground rice 


and semolina should be moistened from 15 to 
20 minutes before cooking. Rice and small sago 
should be washed and steeped for 1-2 hours. 
Macaroni should be broken into one-inch 
lengths and steeped for 2-3 hours. Tapio€a 
should be crushed with a rolling pin to expose 
a large surface; it: absorbs so much liquid that 
it is best to steep it in water overnight, and 
not, as the other grains, in the miJk in which 
it is afterwards cooked. I think you will find 
the above methods make all the difference to 
your puddings. ‘ 

Do_not forget the pinch of salt when you 
add your flavouring of sugar, nutmeg, or cinna- 
mon. Some people like a thin rind of lemon 
peel as a flavouring. For a really rich, creamy, 
rice pudding, have you tried the addition of 
half an ounce of fine suet? 

A baked custard should, of course, be firm 
in the centre, and an even texture throughout 
—a clean cut can be made with a knife when it is 
cooked. If it has turned watery, or has holes in it, 
then the cooking has been too rapid, causing 
too quick expansion of enclosed air, and the 
holes are caused by the conversion of some of 
the water into steam. Wateriness results from 
prolonged over-cooking. To avoid these 
happenings, put the custard into a buttered pie- 
dish, grate a little nutmeg on top, and put 
the dish in a baking tin with boiling or~ hot 
water round it to act’as a water-jacket, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

A junket is one of the simplest things to mak 

\ . 


if you always follow two rules: do not let the 
milk get too hot (it should not even reach the 
“beading’ stage), and never, never move the 
dish after you have added the rennet. 

ANNE BEATON 


HUNTER’S RABBIT 

The ingredients are: 

1 rabbit, jointed 

4-6 oz. of mushrooms 

3 cloves of garlic 

12 small onions 

4 Ib. of bacon or fat ham 

2 oz. of margarine 

1 pint of Espagnol sauce 

Bouquet garni, i.e., a little thyme, parsley, and 

bayleaf tied together 
A few tablespoons of white wine 


I will give the method for the rabbit first. Cut 
up the bacon into small pieces. Cook till brown. 
Remove from pan and fry the rabbit in the 
bacon fat and margarine. Dip the rabbit liver 
in flour to prevent sticking. Brown the onions 
whole. Remove the onions, and fry the mush- 
rooms for a few minutes, then add your meat, 
bacon mixture, and onions. (By the way, at this 
stage I saw the French cook pour a spoonful of 
brandy over it and set a match to it, but this 
is beyond most of us.) Add the sauce strained, 
the bouquet garni, and the wine. Cook gently for 
two hours. Garnish with parsley and fried 
crottes of bread. 

This is how you make the Espagnol sauce: 
fry some carrot, turnip, and onion in dripping 
till golden brown. Add a little chopped bacon 
fat, one tablespoon of flour, one pint of good 
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bone stock, one tablespoon of tomato puree. 
Cook for half an hour. Strain and add a little 
white wine, sherry. or port. 

ANN HARDY 


Notes on Contributors 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL (page 327): lecturer and 
journalist; M.P. (Labour) for Nortk Bradford, 
1929-31; awarded Nobel Peace Prize for 1933; 
author of After All (an autobiography), The 
Unseen Assassins, The Great Illusion and 
The Great Illusion 1933, etc. 

StR CHARLES WEBSTER, K.C.M.G. (page 335): 
Stevenson Professor of International History. 
London School of Economics, since 1932; 
President of the British Academy; member 
of British delegation to Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco Conferences, 1944-45, and of 
Preparatory Commission and General. Assem- 
bly of U.N. London, 1945-46; author of The 
Foreign Policy of Palmerston 1830-41, etc. 

ROBERT BOOTHBY (page 337): M.P. (Conserva- 
tive) for East Aberdeenshire since 1924; 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Churchill), 
1926-29; Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, 1940-41; a British delegate 
to the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, 1949, 1950, and 1951 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE (page 339): Lecturer 
in Economics and Politics, Cambridge 
University 

JoHN Butt (page 341): Professor of English 
Language and Literature, King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, since 1946; editor of 
The Review of English Studies since 1947 


Crossword No. 1.1 39. 


Misprints—II. 


By Stephanus 


Prizes (for the first three eorrect‘solutions opened): Book tokens, value 
30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, March 6 
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PADRES Steaua tenegceracentvcanisasnasuns Vers eceesaagesedye Brod aesebugeas 


abv ewenresnsencenersscasensnnnssseveneeanessereneneceees peanene ea teneeeeeeee seeenereee 


dae seesensneecseeersceccnucecuasenaracaseseesesteesenass 


There is a single misprint (letter for letter) in each clue, 
and the corresponding answer must be given one similar 
misprint before entry in the diagram. Thus the clue ‘ It’s 
a fad’ might b= a, misprint for ‘It's a fat’, and 
the answer -BUTTER would be entered as BUTDER or 
BUDTER. 

CLUES—ACROSS 
1. 1D as for cake (6). 
7. After the 3rd collect onc of them (6). 
13, 2nd para of 4 (4). 
14. Study with rare. rambles all 
15. A river in Java—it stinks (6). 
16. Figures in those MI dales (6). 
17. Boss (not Easter) (8). 
18. Lopped poplar, Ist victim of lawless Puck (4). 
19. Beau Hell—Corpora!l Hollow (6). 
21. Sit once more—what on? Fire! (6). 
23. Is it? You won’t get through thus, then (12). 
24. AB—mania is common in rude children (12). 
30. The frumious disbandered must be bad to seize (6). 
31. Head in hand, by a sewer (6) 
$2. Man-hater in fables (4). 
34. Lom in Tosca, miscast, played far from smoothly (8). 
36. Bails are used in this game (6). 
37. Flight from the East End, by mistake (6). 
38. I’m told tangled ‘pulu is in order (8), 
$9. Invoiced as FPT (4). 
40. Emit (6). 
41. Where is their use? Ware, of course (6). 


over the map (8). 


DOWN 
. Oaten, often at tea (6). 
. Main men of guile (8). 
3. One may do it to boys that ape being naughty (6). 
4. What has waxed reluctant, and does not wane (4). 


ne 


. A Dorian made this set in order (6). 

. Forceful answer v. wild (12). 

. We have no lack of nouns after UT (12). 
. One of several sits in the H.C. (6). 


5 
6 
7 
& 
9. If you do, TI may decome TI (8) 
0 
1 
2 
0 


. Mol produced, it may be (6). 

. I fly after moth in another 31 (4). 

2. Ear of corn is taken after, e.g.. dinner (6). 

.. If not ale, is enough and to spare (8). 

22. L=X XC in C, with menaces (8). 

24. Here is nothing for a pup to follow al] over the map 
(6) 


25. Ta (6). 

26. Oct in the country—that’s my home (6). 
27. Set one’s pelf apart from the rest (6). 
28. One among idola sacred to Venus (6). 
29. Has been kind to us.six times (6). 

33. 9 p., with specious result (4). 

35. At each end—R has one (4). 


Solution of No. 1.137 


Prizewinners: 


tst—prize: KT. 


ai 
Primett (Ruislip); Pel 
2nd __—sprrize: R. ey 
Stewart (Hilling- | 
don); 3rd prize. jp 
A. G. Wallis [5 


Norton (Henley-on- 
Thames) 


CROSSWORD RULES—Entries should be on the printed 
diagrat ard envelopes conia:in.ng them should be addressed 
re tre Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W:1, and shouid be marked ‘ Crossword’ in the 
left-hand tep corner In ai’ matters connected with the 
crotswords the E.ittor’s decision is final 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


® Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons. Test Papers. Model answers, correc- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 


. free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 15,000 Successessat 
London University Examinations, 1925-50. 

@ Write for PROSPECTUS... (saying if your 
preference 1s for Arts, Science. Economics, 
Law or Theology) to C. D. Parker, M-A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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WHY WASTE TIME 
WRITING ON YOUR OWN? 


Are you one of those with talent. and ambition, who think they can 
succeed without guidance? Would you try to learn the piano without 
instruction? Or painting? Or indeed any of the crafts? Then why not 
seek the personal guidance of the experts on the staff of the London 
School of Journalism? The L.S.J. was founded over 30 years ago 
under the aegis of the press and has brought correspondence coaching 
up to a personal level not obtainable elsewhere. There are separate 
courses in Journalism, Story Writing, Poetry .and Radio Plays. 
Special Lessons in English Literature written by L. A. G. Strong, in 
English Historyby J. Hampden Jackson. Fees are low. Preliminary advice 
is free. Send for “* Writing for the Press” and make your writing pay. 


Chief Secretary: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALJSM_ 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: MUSeum 4574 


“There are L.S.J. students all over the world.” 


poe 


London University 


DEGREES open to au 


A Degree of the University of London can be 
taken without residence or attendance'at lectures. 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by 
post for the relative examinations (two only are 
required un Jer certain conditions) for Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Economics, Laws, Commerce, 
Divinity, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust, and has a_ staff of highly qualified 
Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 
PASSED 


Over 22,000 U.C.C. students 


London University examinations, 1930-51. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
oJ °° % 
University 
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Correspondence College ; 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 
EE 


“TI Have Sold 
25 Articles 
While Learning” 


“Since beginning the Course I have sold 25 
articles and three short stories and had two 
talks broadcast,”’ writes a student of the 
Regent Institute. This is typical of a great 
number of reports of earning while learning 
received trom pupils. 

The tuition is under the constant personal 
direction ot a well-known editor and author, 
and the instructors are successful journalists 
and short-story writers. Students have been 
enabled to earn considerabl® sums by spare- 
time writing; some have gained editorial 
posts or become professional writers. 

Jend today fcr a free copy of “ How to Succeed 
as a Writer... This interesting booklet gives 
full details and describes the openings for 
new writers. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. LJ/33A), 
Hegent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


First Steps 
in World-Citizenship 


If you would be a “man of the 
world” in the best sense of that 
phrase, you must know the 
world language. ESPERANTO 
is spoken and written by people 
all. over the world. Why 
not be one of them? You will 
find it invaluable for getting to 
know your fellow world-citizens 
abroad. 


A complete correspondence course, 

including textbook, dictionary and 

correction of exercises costs only 

10s 
Write today for particulars. 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC. 
Dept. L35b, 140 Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.11 


Personai 
Coaching for 
EXAMINATION 
CANDIDATES 


— until! a pass is gained, . 


1.C.S. - trained students have won 
brilliant successes in examinations in 
the technical, commercial, and pro- 
fessional fields and in educational and 
_ Civil Service exams. FEES ARE 
MODERATE AND _ INCLUDE 
ALL BOOKS REQUIRED. 


GENEROUS DISCOUNT TO HM. FORCES 


Write today for FREE Booklet 
giving full details of examination 
and non-examination Courses. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 113A, 71 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 | 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details:for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


In two go!d- 
spring- 


Post and 
Packine 


69/6 3]- 


29/6 2/- 


Approx. 160 leaves in 1 vol, 
£3.7.6 Leaves only £2. 7. 6. 


Belgium £3, ditto plus Congo 70/-. 
Denmark 22/6, Iceland 22/6, Finland 22/6, 
Sweden 22/6, Norway 22/6. Scand. cat. 6/6, 
Netherlands 50/-, ditto plus Cols. £3. 
Switzerland 50/-. 

G.B. 3u/-, Imprvd. £2, De Luxe 52/6. 
France £3, Specialised 70/-. 

France plus Cols. £4, Cols. only £3. 

Br. Empire 1840/1940, > vols., bound, £6, 
World U.P.U. £2. * 

World loose-leaf, 2 vols. Vol. 1, 35,000 spaces, 
1840/,940 £4.10. 0. Vol. Il, 16,000 spaces 
1940/1949 £5.10,.0. Abridged £3. U.S.A. or 
Canado £3. 

S. America, 2 vols., £12. 


Extra blank 


E. & S. Europe, 2 vols., £11. 

France and some Cols., £10. 10..0. 

French Africa, 2 vols., £10. 10. 0. 
Germany, and Cols, £7. 10. 0. 

C. America; Cen, Europe; italy and Cols. ; 
Ind. Asia £7 each. 

Portugal and Cols. ; G.B. and Brit. Europeand 
Oceania; Brit. Africa; Br. Asia; Belgium and 
Cols. ; Netherlands and Cols. and Luxembourg 
£6.10. 0 each. 

Br. America £6, U.S.A. 
Republic £5 each. 

Nth Europe; Spain and Cols. £4. 10. O-each. 
Latin West Indies; Scandinavia £4 each. 


specialised ; Soviet 


PUBLISHING & DISTRIBUTING Co., Ltd. 


167, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


SINGLE COUNTRY LOOSE-LEAF 
ILLUSTRATED STAMP ALBUMS 
A COMPLETE ALBUM FOR THE STAMPS OF THE REIGN 
OF HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI 

Loose-leaf, fully illustrated, spaces for every King George VI stamp from 
Coronation up to the end of Silver Wedding issues, June 1949. 
leaves can be inserted for shades, perf. varieties, b'ocks, ‘etcs 
"Part I. 

blocked i a 

back covers 

Set of 275 leaves 

only ost 

Abridg. version no 

Indian States, Jap 

Occupation, Dues, 

Officials. In two 

covers ..' 62/6  3)- 

Ditto in 1 cover 42/6 3jJ- 

Leaves (175) only 22/6 2J- 

Extra Quadriile 

‘eaves (100) 8/6 1/6 

Interleaving. per : 

100 eT ALOn t= 
Part I]. Booking advance orders 

for Supplementary Vol. July 

1949. to end of reign Feb. 1952. 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 6534 & 7595 


OF COURSE YOU CAN 


Sketey 


For Pleasure and Profit 


Learn to sketch the ideal way—by post. 
It’s the most absorbing hobby. not at all 
difficult and with big possibilities. ‘Over 
4,000 pupils’ sketches have appeared iin 
Punch" alone, Send for free illustrated 
prospectus, a drawing lesson in itself. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.35) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


Don’t forget! 


Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fencing, horticulture. aerials, ete. 


er mi . quanti 
59/- a ogo n” 20/- 
carriage paid. 
Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. 
Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


Pcinted in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twytord Abbey Road, Pak Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, . 


London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. February 28, 1952 


